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FOREWORD 


The  author  of  this  book  need  yield  to  no  one  in  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Korean  Independence.  Much  of  his  energy  and  substance  has  been 
generously  and  unstintedly  devoted  to  the  cause  for  which  he  chiefly 
lives.  If  his  efforts  prove  fruitful,  Korea,  the  “Land  of  Morning  Splen- 
dor,” the  land  of  his  fathers,  will  again  take  a place  of  dignity,  inde- 
pendence, and  usefulness  in  the  family  of  nations.  Many  years  of 
residence,  training  and  experience  both  in  Korea  and  the  United 
States,  his  studies  and  journeys  into  many  lands,  have  equipped  him 
with  capacity  to  view  realistically  the  political,  social  and  economic 
problems  about  which  he  writes. 

It  is  the  author's  wish  that  anonymity  be  preserved.  It  is  his  con- 
viction that  each  step  taken  in  behalf  of  Korea  be  a Korean  objective 
rather  than  an  individual  opportunity,  and  should  therefore,  be  divorced 
from  personalities  involved.  For  this  reason  he  wishes  no  personal 
credit. 

His  early  schooling  and  college  training  took  place  in  midwestern 
states  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  His  two  academic  degrees  were  achieved 
with  distinction.  Life  in  the  States  whether  in  school  or  in  business, 
confirmed  his  belief  that  independence  under  democratic  procedures 
was  not  only  suitable  to  the  Korean  Society  but  essential  to  its  people. 
So  in  1919  he  participated  in  the  movement  of  his  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  Japanese  rule  which  began  in  1910.  Since  then,  his  wide 
travels  on  three  continents  and  around  the  South  Pacific  area,  in 
behalf  of  his  extensive  business  interests,  involving  intimate  contact 
with  both  Orientals  and  Occidentals,  gave  him  unusual  opportunity 
to  observe  and  study  the  growth  of  imperialism  in  the  Orient. 

In  the  war  preparations  of  Japan  and  the  start  of  the  “China  Inci- 
dent,” he  foresaw  eventual  involvement  in  a large  scale  war.  This 
further  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  of  the  Koreans  taking  the 
opportunity  to  throw  off  the  alien  rule.  He  is  firm  in  his  belief  that  a 
free  Korea  would  make  for  greater  peace  in  the  Far  East  and  contribute 
to  the  international  transactions  in  proportions  vastly  greater  than 
those  possible  through  Japanese  strangulation. 

As  his  one-time  professor  and  long-time  friend,  the  writer  of  this 
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introduction  cherishes  the  opportunity  presented  to  implement  the 
careful  preparation  which  this  book  has  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the 
author.  The  writer  regrets  that  the  limitations  of  prudence  prevent  a 
full  picture  of  the  author’s  life,  family  connections  and  business  suc- 
cesses both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Orient.  He  must  therefore 
be  content  with  the  solemn  assurance  that  this  is  a work  well  done  by 
a capable  workman  for  a patriotic  purpose  and  deserving  of  careful 
reading  by  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  of  the  rights  of  men.  May  liber- 
tarians, Korean  or  American,  at  home  or  abroad,  commit  themselves 
to  the  cause  for  which  this  book  was  written. 

Clayton  D.  Carus, 

Professor  of  Foreign  Trade, 

University  of  Southern  California, 

Los  Angeles. 

August  1943. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Little-publicized  Korea,  situated  between  Japan  and  China,  is  scheduled 
to  play  a more  important  part  in  this  war,  and  certainly  she  will  be  a 
problem  in  the  post-war  settlement  in  the  Far  East. 

This  study  is  a sketchy  plan  for  furthering  the  Korean  war  efforts 
and  for  post-war  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  It  is  presented  as  a guide 
to  those  who  are  in  a position  to  aid  the  Korean  people  in  their  fight 
to  free  themselves  from  Japan  in  connection  with  the  war  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  opinions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the  writer. 
They  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  any  organization. 

The  plan  is  submitted  with  the  hope  that  the  practical  and  most 
urgent  need  of  the  Koreans — namely,  the  means  to  fight  the  enemy 
may  be  given  them.  Now.  No  attempt  is  made  to  set  down  a thorough 
chronological  history,  nor  the  racial  origin  of  the  Koreans.  It  is  an 
outline  of  what  the  Koreans  would  like  to  do  to  help  their  country 
win  this  war,  and  a written  expression  of  their  thoughts  on  self-govern- 
ment. The  study  is  divided  into  military,  political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural phases. 

The  winning  of  this  war  will  not  depend  upon  the  power  and  re- 
sources of  any  one  nation.  In  this  war  of  opposed  ideals  even  the 
smallest  measure  of  assistance  is  necessary,  and  should  be  sought.  The 
Korean  people  have  suffered  from  acts  of  brutality  and  oppression,  for 
the  past  thirty-seven  years.  They  had  been  carrying  on  their  fight 
alone  against  the  Japanese,  until  China  was  engaged.  With  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  in  this  conflict,  the  Koreans  attained  for 
the  first  time,  in  all  these  years,  a realistic  hope  of  achievement  of  their 
independence.  In  the  Korean,  the  people  of  the  United  Nations  have 
had  a ready-made  ally. 

Korea  a Stepping-Stone  For  Japan 

It  is  recognized  that  Korea  is  the  natural  bridge  between  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  and  the  Asiatic  mainland.  It  was  the  first  country  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  Japanese  in  their  program  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Orient.  With  this  foothold  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  dominate 
Manchuria,  invade  China,  and  push  towards  the  Pacific  Southwest. 
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Perhaps  they  have  further  ambitions;  suffice  it  to  say  that  without 
Korea,  the  dreams  of  world  empire  could  not  be  attained  by  Japan. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary,  if  we  are  to  suppress  the  future  mili- 
taristic ambitions  of  Japan,  that  not  only  should  Korea  be  set  up  as 
a liberated  country  but  that  she  should  be  given  the  opportunity  and 
helped  to  become  a strong  and  independent  nation,  so  that  she  may 
effectively  aid  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
Orient. 


KOREA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  WAR 

Part  1 

I— GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION 


Korea  is  a quasi-peninsula  of  approximately  85,000  square  miles,  two- 
thirds  the  area  of  Japan  proper. 

In  population,  size,  topography,  climate,  and  location  with  refer- 
ence to  the  northern  latitudes,  the  accepted  zone  of  civilization, 
Korea  may  be  compared  with  that  part  of  the  United  States  which 
includes  Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  larger  than  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Belgium  combined.  Beyond  this  there  is  no  practical 
comparison,  except  that  the  24,000,000  people  of  Korean  ancestry 
are  determined  to  regain  their  independence  at  any  cost. 

Some  call  Korea  the  most  comfortable  and  beautiful  of  all  oriental 
countries;  others  say  that  barren  mountains  and  torrential  rains  give 
little  cause  for  cheer;  but  the  people,  eighty  per  cent  of  whom  are 
farmers,  are  closely  attached  to  the  soil.  In  the  words  of  Marquess 
Curzon,  “No  other  people  on  earth  is  so  passionately  addicted  to 
sight-seeing  and  so  sensitive  to  the  charms  of  a landscape  as  the 
Koreans.  They  will  travel  miles  on  foot  to  climb  a pass  or  see  a view." 

The  longest  distance  from  north  to  south  is  463  miles,  the  widest 
170.  The  conformation  of  its  land  mass  constitutes  a triangle  whose 
longer  leg  points  directly  southeast  to  the  island  of  Hondo,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  island-studded  Straits  of  Korea  of  150  miles 
width.  The  southwest  face  of  the  peninsular  frontage  is  upon  the 
Yellow  Sea,  its  northwest  continental  frontier  is  separated  from  Man- 
churia by  the  Yalu  River,  while  a narrow  thirty-mile  stretch  of  the 
extreme  northeast  faces  the  maritime  region  of  the  Soviet  Far  East, 
less  than  a hundred  miles  south  of  Vladivostok. 

Three-fourths  of  the  country  is  hilly  or  mountainous,  to  the  degree 
that  the  Diamond  Mountains  of  Korea  are  among  the  most  famous 
for  scenery  of  the  entire  Orient.  Thus,  only  a fourth  of  Korea — 
concentrated  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  south  and  west — is 
susceptible  to  cultivation.  Despite  the  fact  that  Korea  is  bounded  by 
the  sea  on  three  sides,  the  climate  of  the  country  is  continental  rather 
than  oceanic,  resulting  in  cold,  dry  winters,  hot  and  humid  summers, 
with  short  but  delightful  springs  and  autumns. 
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In  most  years  it  has  an  ideal  rainfall  volume  and  distribution,  is 
more  moist  than  Manchuria,  less  so  than  Japan,  with  a range  of  thirty 
to  fifty  inches,  which,  with  its  combination  of  continental  and  oceanic 
weather  factors,  provides  an  example,  par  excellence,  of  “temperate 
zone  conditions.’’  At  considerable  intervals — of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
years — drought  strikes  the  land  as  it  did  in  the  thirteen  months  be- 
ginning December  1938  and  continuing  until  January  1940,  during 
which  period  a new  rainfall  low  for  more  than  a century  struck  both 
Korea  and  Japan,  resulting  in  acute  distress  to  all  Korean  society 
and  starvation  to  a million  and  more  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the 
country.  While  natural  conditions  were  chiefly  responsible,  the  rice 
requirements  of  the  Japanese  military  forces  intensified  the  distress 
by  draining  the  country  of  its  limited  stocks. 

Population 

Density  of  population  is  270  per  square  mile,  one  of  the  highest 
figures  in  the  world  for  an  agricultural  society,  inasmuch  as  scarcely 
one-third  of  the  country  is  arable.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem 
imperative  that  industries  should  be  increased  to  take  care  of  the 
economic  needs  of  the  country.  This  subject  is  taken  up  later  in  this 
memorandum. 

Koreans  a Distinct  Race 

The  total  Korean  population  is  about  24,000,000.  (Of  this  number 
some  3,000,000  or  about  12  per  cent  have  been  forced  to  migrate  to 
neighboring  countries  to  seek  a livelihood.)  Japanese  comprise  about 
600,000,  mostly  officials,  camp  followers,  and  shopkeepers.  As  is  the 
case  in  all  their  colonial  possessions  the  Japanese  have  not  settled  in 
Korea  for  permanent  residence  to  any  extent:  this  is  contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  in  view  of  their  statesmen’s  cry  of  overpopulation 
in  their  main-islands.  There  are  about  20,000  Chinese  and,  in  or- 
dinary times,  something  less  than  2,000  persons  of  European  stock. 

Racially,  Koreans  are  neither  Japanese  nor  Chinese,  but  appear 
more  closely  allied  to  Chinese  than  to  Japanese,  a factor  to  be  ex- 
pected in  view  of  Japanese  isolation  during  past  centuries.  In  all 
recorded  history,  going  back  to  the  time  of  Christ,  there  has  been 
no  conquering  race  to  overrun  the  country  to  remain  as  a dominant 
factor,  nor  immigration  of  any  alien  peoples  into  the  land  held  by 
Koreans. 
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II— HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Korea's  history  goes  back  some  4,270  years,  to  the  ruler  Dan 
Goon,  who  is  the  legendary  founder  of  the  kingdom.  Recorded  his- 
tory, however,  begins  with  Ki  Ja  (Korean  pronunciation),  an  official 
of  the  Chinese  Government  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chow  Sin 
of  the  Shang  Dynasty  (B.C.  1154-1122),  who  brought  to  Korea  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  science  of  government,  together  with  the  arts 
and  crafts  of  ancient  China,  such  as  construction  of  bridges,  ship- 
building, use  of  the  wheel,  flood  control,  and  written  words.  Much 
of  the  high  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Koreans  then  attained 
from  China,  supplemented  with  those  of  Korea,  was  in  turn  passed 
on  to  Japan,  so  that  the  Chinese  written  characters  are  common  to 
all  three  peoples.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Korea  with 
Japan,  we  are  concerned  with  two  proud,  intelligent,  and  equally 
capable  peoples.  These  two  races  have  never  lived  in  friendly  rela- 
tionship, as  has  been  the  case  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Koreans. 
There  have  always  been  raids  into  Korea  by  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
the  Japanese  islands,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  the  invasion  by  the 
powerful  Japanese  warrior  Hideyoshi  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  invasion  was  repelled  by  the  Koreans  after  several  years  of 
sanguinary  warfare,  with  the  aid  of  the  newly  invented  iron  clad  war 
craft  commanded  by  the  Korean  Admiral  Yi  Soon  Sin. 

The  Korean  people  had  their  social  standards  founded  on  the  Con- 
fucian  moral  codes,  and  although  separated  only  by  a strait,  even  in 
the  most  profligate  periods  of  their  history,  they  never  sank  to  the 
level  of  moral  degeneracy  of  their  island  neighbors,  the  Japanese. 
Du  Halde,  the  great  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth  century,  described 
the  people  of  Korea  as  "generally  well  made  and  of  sweet  and  tractable 
disposition;  they  understand  the  Chinese  language,  delight  in  learning 
and  are  given  to  music  and  dancing.”  He  further  told  that  their 
manners  were  "so  well  regulated  that  theft  and  adultery  were  crimes 
unknown  among  them,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  shut  street 
doors  at  night;  and  although  the  revolutions  which  are  fatal  to  all 
states  may  have  somewhat  changed  this  former  innocence,  yet  they 
still  have  enough  of  it  left  to  be  a pattern  to  other  nations." 
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Dr.  James  S.  Gale,  missionary  in  Korea  for  over  thirty  years,  men- 
tions the  following  as  one  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  the 
Korean  and  the  Japanese  character: 

“The  Korean  guards  his  person  and  his  women  folk  from  the  public 
eye  with  the  most  rigid  exactitude.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand, 
goes  nude  without  any  thought  of  obscenity,  and  his  men  and  women 
bathe  together  in  a public  bath  with  all  the  innocence  of  Botticelli’s 
Eve.  This  to  the  Korean  is  the  limit  of  indecency  and  renders  him 
wholly  incapable  of  ever  understanding  the  Japanese  point  of  view.” 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  always  existed  between  China  and 
Korea  a relationship  which  might  be  likened  to  that  of  an  elder  brother 
toward  a younger  member  of  the  family,  the  younger  brother  being 
dominated  by  the  elder  at  times. 

With  the  opening  of  Japan  by  Commodore  Perry  in  1853,  which 
brought  her  out  of  her  seclusion,  the  abolition  of  the  shogun  or  mili- 
tary ruler  and  restoration  of  the  emperor  to  full  power  in  1868,  and  the 
inauguration  of  a national  military  system,  Japan  again  cast  longing 
eyes  toward  the  Asiatic  mainland.  This  time  she  saw  the  examples 
set  by  the  European  Powers,  and  quickly  adopted  their  advanced 
naval  and  military  equipment  and  tactics. 

The  first  step  by  Japan  in  fulfilling  her  ambition  was  naturally  the 
domination  of  the  Korean  peninsula.  This  she  undertook  as  early  as 
1876.  She  sent  her  emissaries  and  military  intelligence  to  Korea, 
started  intrigue  and  propaganda,  and  resorted  to  such  base  tactics 
as  the  murder  of  the  Korean  queen,  by  their  country’s  representative, 
Miura,  who  later  became  Count  Miura. 

About  the  same  time,  Korea  was  first  opened  to  the  Western  World 
by  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1882.  The 
first  article  of  the  treaty  provided:  “If  other  powers  deal  unjustly  or 
oppressively  with  either  government,  the  other  will  exert  their  good 
offices,  on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings.” 

There  was  very  remote  possibility  that  the  Government  of  Korea 
would  ever  be  called  on  to  use  its  “good  offices”  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Korean  Government, 
which  unfortunately  at  that  time  was  unprepared  and  uninitiated  in 
modern  diplomacy,  rightly  placed  great  faith  in  the  terms  of  this 
treaty. 

In  the  meanwhile  court  intrigue  had  so  absorbed  and  weakened  the 
Korean  Government  that  it  called  upon  China  whose  envoy,  Yuan 
Shih  Kai,  had  considerable  control  over  Korean  politics  at  that  time, 
to  help  put  down  a rebellion  in  Korea.  This  did  not  please  Japan, 
and  as  a result  she  went  to  war  with  China,  which  ended  in  1895. 
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Victory  rested  with  Japan,  but  before  she  could  completely  take 
charge  of  Korea  it  was  necessary  to  expel  the  Russian  influence  in  the 
country  which  was  getting  stronger  and  stronger.  Preparation  for 
such  course  was  made  for  several  years  and  in  1904  she  struck  Russia, 
which  ended  in  Russia’s  acknowledgment  of  Japan’s  paramount  in- 
terest in  everything  pertaining  to  Korea. 

Thus,  at  the  cost  of  two  wars,  Japan  gained  a foothold  in  Korea 
and  proceeded  to  establish  a protectorate  over  the  little  kingdom 
late  in  1905.  At  this  time  the  Emperor  of  Korea,  placing  some  con- 
fidence in  the  “mutual  assistance’’  clause  of  his  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  sent  a special  emissary  to  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1905,  but  events  were  such  that  he  was  given  no  hearing.  Thus  Korea 
was  finally  annexed  to  Japan  in  1910  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
United  States  and  other  powers. 

There  is  no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  events  took  place  as  they  did 
because  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  Korean  Government  and 
because  of  its  ignorance  of  world  power  politics.  That  this,  however, 
might  have  been  a propitious  occasion  for  the  United  States  to  use 
her  “good  offices’’  is  the  general  opinion  of  today,  for  it  is  now  realized 
that  Japanese  aggression  would  not  have  spread  to  Manchuria,  China, 
and  the  South  Pacific  had  she  been  stopped  before  she  took  Korea. 


Korean  newspaper  cartoon  of  1905  depicting  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  pro- 
tectorate forced  on  the  Korean  Emperor  by  Japanese  Envoy. 


Ill— MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  OF  KOREA 


During  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-05,  permission  was  granted  by 
the  Korean  Government,  by  treaty  arrangement  with  Japan,  for  the 
passage  of  Japanese  troops  through  its  territory.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  guarantee  of  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Korea.  After  the  war,  as  noted,  the  Japanese  soldiers  were  not  with- 
drawn, but  a protectorate  was  placed  over  Korea  by  the  use  of  the  same 
army  that  won  over  the  Russian  forces.  Thus,  the  Koreans  were  help- 
less to  put  up  very  much  of  a fight  against  such  an  experienced  army. 
The  Korean  people,  however,  have  never  reconciled  themselves  to  this 
misfortune.  On  dissolution  of  the  Korean  army  in  1906,  many  of  these 
ex-soldiers  migrated  to  northern  Korea  and  Manchuria,  where  they 
fought  the  Japanese  as  volunteer  guerrillas,  even  as  they  are  doing 
today. 

After  the  annexation  to  Japan,  thousands  of  revolting  students  and 
political  offenders,  as  well  as  homeless  farmers,  escaped  to  Manchuria, 
hoping  to  find  there  a home  free  from  Japanese  molestation.  These 
people  were  trapped  again  by  the  conquest  of  that  territory  by  Japan 
in  1931.  Many,  however,  escaped  out  of  Manchuria  into  China,  and 
they  are  the  nucleus  of  the  small  army  that  is  now  carrying  on  guerrilla 
warfare  in  China  against  the  Japanese,  under  the  direction  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Korea  established  in  1919,  with  headquarters 
now  in  Chungking. 

This  sort  of  opposition  to  the  Japanese  has  been  going  on  ever 
since,  marked  by:  the  Japanese  retaliation  in  1907  against  the  Korean 
Christians;  the  assassination  of  Japanese  Prince  Ito  in  1909;  the  con- 
spiracy case  of  1910;  the  outbreak  in  1914  along  the  northern  border; 
the  nationwide  declaration  of  independence  in  1919;  the  massacre  of 
Koreans  in  Japan  in  1923,  during  the  earthquake,  when  the  Japanese 
ran  amuck  for  fear  the  Koreans  would  rebel;  the  Korean  student  revolt 
in  1929;  the  uprising  of  Koreans  in  Manchuria  in  1931;  the  bombing 
of  the  Japanese  victory  parade  in  Shanghai  in  1932;  the  engagements 
of  the  Korean  Volunteer  Army  with  Japanese  in  northern  China  in 
1937,  and  guerrilla  warfare  against  the  Japanese  lines  in  China. 

While  the  Japanese  Government  has  tried  to  minimize,  to  the  out- 
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side  world,  the  Korean  hatred  for  their  administration,  large  forces  of 
police  and  gendarmerie  are  kept  busy  to  put  down  the  outbreaks 
against  the  regime  and  a considerable  proportion  of  the  armed  forces 
of  Japan  is  stationed  in  Korea  in  case  of  serious  revolt.  The  occur- 
rences are  so  frequent  that  the  Annual  report  of  the  Government 
General  of  Chosen  (Korea)  usually  contains  some  mention  of  the  mal- 
contents and  independence  agitators  among  the  Koreans. 

At  the  present  time  the  provisional  Government  of  Korea,  which  is 
supported  by  all  expatriated  Koreans — Koreans  within  Korea  being 
virtual  prisoners — claims  an  army  of  about  36,000  soldiers  operating 
in  China.  The  Koreans  in  America  and  China  now  celebrate  on  Sep- 
tember 17th,  the  anniversary  of  the  recognition  of  this  army  by  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek  on  that  date  in  1940.  An  estimated  20,000 
Korean  fighters  are  mixed  in  with  the  various  Chinese  guerrilla  bands 
and  with  the  Chinese  Eighth  (now  the  18th)  Route  Army.  There  are 
also  two  Korean  divisions  in  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Army.  These, 
of  course,  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Russian  General  Staff; 
further,  20,000  Koreans  are  supposed  to  be  acting  as  home  guards 
in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Siberia.  In  all,  the  Koreans  claim  about 
50,000  to  60,000  fighters  of  all  description  in  China,  Manchuria  and 
Siberia.  No  doubt  this  figure  is  susceptible  to  shrinkage  on  actual 
count.  Nevertheless,  it  is  more  than  the  land  forces  of  Free  France, 
in  1942;  more  than  the  available  fighters  of  Greece,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  or  Czechoslovakia.  Admittedly,  the  Koreans 
are  not  the  well-equipped  and  trained  troops  of  Europe,  nor  do  they 
have  air  or  sea  arms,  but  in  strategic  fighting  with  the  least  possible 
equipment  they  would  be  equal  to  any  Army  in  the  territory. 

General  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  have  personally  contributed 
to  the  support  of  the  Korean  fighters.  They  have  established  a village 
for  the  families  of  the  Korean  soldiers,  located  about  30  miles  from 
Chungking,  and  grants  C. $60,000  per  month  toward  their  support. 
This  might  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  Korean 
Provisional  Government  by  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. 


War  and  Koreans 

In  the  present  struggle  Koreans  are  united  as  they  have  never  been 
before.  There  are  practical  reasons  for  this.  They  know  now  that  they 
are  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  world’s  greatest  powers;  they  hope 
that  this  time  there  will  be  no  compromises,  no  uncertainty  regarding 
the  status  of  conquered  nations  or  of  the  minority  peoples.  Aside 
from  the  general  unity  of  a people  in  the  face  of  a common  enemy, 
which  has  been  observable  throughout  human  history,  the  Koreans 
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are  bound  together  by  common  suffering,  grievances,  and  oppression 
which  hardly  anyone  in  the  country  has  escaped. 

There  are  further  and  fundamental  reasons  for  this  unity.  The 
Korean  people  are  a homogeneous  race.  There  has  been  no  barrier  to 
hinder  communication,  no  prejudice  to  separate  the  people.  There  is 
no  minority  group  or  dominating  social  cast,  no  military  clique  or 
ruling  class.  Because  there  is  but  one  common  language,  without  con- 
fusing dialects,  throughout  the  country,  the  thoughts  of  the  people  are 
freely  exchanged.  The  Koreans  have  an  easily  learned  written  lan- 
guage of  their  own.  It  is  based  on  a phonetic  alphabetical  system 
that  is  universally  known  throughout  the  country. 

Nearly  two  generations  of  enforced  Japanese  teachings  have  not 
Japanized  the  Korean  children.  The  destruction  of  all  Korean  history 
books  and  the  prohibition  of  the  teaching  or  speaking  of  the  Korean 
language  in  schools  have  but  increased  their  study  in  homes. 

As  in  every  endeavor  where  the  element  of  human  nature  is  in- 
volved, there  are  differences  of  opinion  and  perhaps  a few  self- 
seekers;  but  these  may  be  expected  in  any  race.  All  of  them,  however, 
profess  their  aim  to  be  the  achievement  of  independence  for  their 
country. 

Due  to  many  factors,  the  chief  of  which  are  inadequate  finances, 
equipment  and  training,  Koreans  feel  that  their  efforts  to  date  have  ac- 
complished very  little.  To  them,  small  sabotage  and  the  holding  of  a 
few  men  on  the  long  battle  line  yield  little  satisfaction.  They  are  im- 
patient to  grow  in  strength  so  that  they  may  feel  that  they  are  a force 
to  be  considered  by  the  Japanese.  They  believe  that  they  must  con- 
tribute definitely  and  decisively  as  a Korean  Army  in  winning  victory 
for  the  United  Nations  as  a basis  for  their  claim  to  independence 
and  to  gain  the  right  to  rule  their  own  country. 

Present  Situation 

The  sporadic  revolts  of  the  Koreans  since  1906  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased since  December  7,  1941.  The  few  Koreans  who  are  able  to 
receive  messages  from  secret  radio  sets  or  from  underground  chan- 
nels disseminate  the  news  from  the  United  Nations.  Thus  they  know 
something  of  the  promises  made  to  conquered  nations.  Koreans  have 
been  urged  by  their  leaders  to  make  every  possible  effort  at  sabotage 
and  hinder  Japanese  war  efforts.  As  a consequence,  accounts  of 
Korean  attacks  on  the  Japanese  airdrome  on  Qualpart  Island,  Korea; 
troop  trains  on  Tuman  Bridge,  docks  at  Fusan  and  other  war  installa- 
tions in  different  parts  of  Korea,  are  frequent. 

But  to  the  thinking  Koreans  these  small  efforts  can  be  and  must 
be  multiplied,  not  only  as  a general  contribution  to  the  war  effort,  but 
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— because  of  the  peculiarly  strategic  situation  of  Korea — strong  mili- 
tary operation  in  and  around  that  region  would  contribute  greatly 
to  an  early  victory  for  China  and  the  United  Nations,  which  would 
free  the  Korean  people  from  Japan. 

How  Many  Are  Able  To  Fight 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  just  how  many  Koreans  will  be  able  to 
fight.  Korean  leaders  are  agreed  that,  given  a chance,  most  able- 
bodied  men,  as  well  as  women  and  children,  would  do  all  they  could, 
in  what  ever  way  is  open  to  them,  to  regain  their  independence.  They 
know  that  millions  are  being  killed  in  China;  they  know  the  price  of 
freedom. 

The  Korean’s  hate  of  the  Japanese  dates  back  centuries.  Today, 
under  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the  Japanese,  the  hate  is  universal. 
After  thirty-seven  years’  attempt  at  assimilation,  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  two  peoples — an  example  of  which  was  set  by  the  forced 
marriage  of  a Japanese  princess  to  the  Korean  Crown  Prince — 
rarely  occur;  they  take  place  so  seldom  that  they  are  conspicuous. 
The  appointment  of  this  prince  as  lieutenant  general  in  command  of 
the  Japanese  air  force,  is  held  as  an  attempt  to  rally  Koreans  to  the 
Japanese  war  effort. 

Why  Koreans  Will  Fight 

Some  of  the  things  which  the  Koreans  point  out  as  their  reasons 
for  this  determination  to  put  everything  into  this  fight  (for  they  be- 
lieve that  no  such  chance  will  come  to  them  again  in  their  life  time) 
are: 

( 1 ) Frustration.  The  frustration  of  their  attempt  to  achieve  national 
life,  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  They  had  just  begun  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  modern  progress  by  instituting  changes  in  government;  es- 
tablishing educational  agencies,  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  when 
all  of  them  were  swept  away  by  the  Japanese  annexation. 

(2)  Ambition.  The  Koreans  are  a proud  people  and  perhaps  we 
may  even  call  them  envious.  Their  admiration  of  other  nations  and 
free  peoples,  going  ahead  in  their  own  way,  making  progress,  and 
contributing  to  world  affairs,  is  very  great.  Their  passion  to  be 
among  the  people  who  do  things  is  as  great  as  their  love  of  their 
country. 

(3)  Grievance.  While  they  are  glad  now  that  some  twelve  per 
cent  of  their  brethren  are  in  Manchuria  and  North  China,  yet  their 
grievance  against  the  enemy  who  is  forcing  this  condition  has  en- 
gendered their  fighting  spirt. 

(4)  Hatred  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  Being  human,  they  cannot 
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but  revolt  against  the  intolerable  conditions  at  home,  where  everyone 
lives  under  constant  fear  of  the  police;  where  if  anyone  is  taken  into 
custody  he  has  very  little  chance  to  come  out  except  in  wrecked 
physical  and  mental  condition. 

The  situation  of  Korea  is  similar  to  that  of  a stag  at  bay.  He  is 
hunted  and  chased,  yet  he  has  no  place  to  go.  He  is  unwelcome  in 
other  lands  and  remains  in  Manchuria  only  on  sufferance.  There  is 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  stand  at  bay  and  fight.  But  the  chief  reason 
why  the  Koreans  will  fight  is  the  reason  that  has  always  prompted 
enlightened  people  everywhere  to  fight — the  eternal  desire  of  the 
human  race  to  be  free  and  to  live  with  a measure  of  self-expression. 

When  a Korean  is  asked  to  give  a reason  why  their  fight  will  be 
continued  to  the  end,  he  points  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
in  their  Revolutionary  War  fought  to  free  themselves  from  a rule 
much  less  harsh  than  the  one  under  which  Koreans  now  live.  Ameri- 
cans fought  to  free  themselves  from  a people  who  were  their  an- 
cestors, whose  customs  they  followed,  and  whose  language  they  used. 
If  the  Americans  fought  to  free  themselves  from  these  natural  ties, 
how  much  more  would  the  Koreans  fight  to  free  themselves  from  the 
brutal  oppression  of  an  alien  race  with  whom  they  have  nothing  in 
common  and  whose  civilization,  except  for  modern  armament,  has 
been  considered  inferior! 

The  Koreans  have  heard  Secretary  Hull’s  broadcast  in  which  he 
stated,  “There  is  no  surer  way  for  men  and  nations  to  show  themselves 
worthy  of  liberty  than  to  fight  for  its  preservation  in  any  way  open 
to  them.”  These  are  encouraging  pronouncements  to  the  Koreans. 
They  are  fighting,  and  they  want  to  fight  more  effectively  than  they 
are  now  able  to  do. 

War  may  end  in  Europe  through  the  collapse  of  Germany,  but 
in  the  Pacific  the  Japanese  must  be  crushed  by  defeating  them  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  where  they  have  set  up  their  war  plants  and  are 
strongly  entrenched. 

Eventually  when  the  United  Nations  turn  to  this  task,  the  Koreans 
will  play  an  important  role  in  driving  out  the  enemy,  because  the 
Japanese  have  made  themselves  so  hateful  to  the  entire  population 
of  Korea.  The  Koreans  will  be  able  to  serve  in  the  important  strategic 
positions  because  a great  percentage  of  the  Koreans  know  the  Japanese 
set-up,  their  language  and  the  terrain  of  the  occupied  territories. 

Groups  from  the  Korean  Army  could  best  act  as  saboteurs,  signal 
corps,  intelligence  agents  and  underground  workers.  In  this  way  a 
nationwide  uprising  that  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  world  for  its 
secret  organization  and  perfect  execution  in  1919  could  be  accom- 
plished again,  except  that  this  time  it  would  not  be  a passive  resistance 
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but  an  active  combat  force  to  engage  as  many  Japanese  soldiers  as 
possible  on  widely  scattered  areas  covering  more  than  100,000  square 
miles  within  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

On  that  occasion  in  1919,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  students, 
farmers,  preachers  and  shopkeepers,  government  employees  and  Korean 
policemen,  all  joined  in  what  is  considered  the  greatest  peaceful 
demonstration  staged  by  a people  against  an  alien  rule. 

Six  weeks  prior  to  March  1,  1919,  the  date  on  which  the  demonstra- 
tion took  place,  groups  of  leading  citizens,  more  than  50  per  cent 
Christians,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  organized  to  plan  the 
program  for  the  event.  Women  made  the  forbidden  Korean  flags 
by  the  thousands  in  hideouts,  while  students  mimeographed  instruc- 
tions and  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  These  were  bun- 
dled into  rice  straw  sacks  and  distributed  secretly  throughout  the 
country  through  underground  channels.  All  this  was  accomplished 
in  a country  that  is  more  tightly  policed  than  any  other  country,  and 
where  the  least  suspicion  of  political  activity  on  the  part  of  a Korean  is 
put  down  ruthlessly.  Country  folks  with  loads  of  wood  were  used  to 
take  the  flags  and  printed  matter  to  the  rural  districts.  Old  women 
hid  the  precious  circulars  around  their  bodies  and  took  them  to 
their  villages.  Day  after  day  preparations  were  made  and  word  passed 
about,  but  not  an  official  knew  of  it,  or  if  any  Korean  working  in  the 
government  knew  of  it  he  did  not  reveal  it.  For  when  the  day  and 
the  hour  (2  P.M.  March  1,  1919)  arrived,  the  Japanese  police  and 
army  were  completely  surprised. 

How  the  Japanese  reacted,  how  they  became  berserk  and  displayed 
their  beastly  side,  is  another  subject.  The  memorable  thing  about  the 
whole  matter  is  that  Koreans  were  united  as  one  man;  that  they 
planned  and  organized  in  utmost  secrecy.  Anyone  who  doubts  the 
efficiency  of  the  Japanese  police  and  intelligence  service  is  sadly  mis- 
taken. but  the  Koreans  are  able  to  outwit  them.  The  annals  of  Ameri- 
can Missionary  reports  would  have  eloquent  testimony  of  this,  for 
the  movement  for  freedom  was,  in  great  part,  organized  by  the  lead- 
ing Christians  and  as  a consequence  the  Korean  Christian  Churches 
have  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the  revengeful  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  "Independence  News."  which  the  Koreans  published  as  an  out- 
come of  this  demonstration,  appeared  on  the  desks  of  all  the  chiefs 
of  police  in  the  country  every  day,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  frantic 
search  for  the  culprits  who  printed  and  delivered  them,  they  were 
not  able  to  discover  the  source  for  nearly  four  months.  The  means 
which  the  Koreans  used  to  penetrate  the  cordon  of  police  and  secret 
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service  men,  let  alone  the  miltary  police  and  gendarmes,  is  one  of 
the  weapons  of  the  Korean  organization. 

Koreans  Are  Realists  Now 

The  Koreans  have  become  realists  from  their  bitter  experiences 
of  past  years.  If  they  were  a hermit  people  before,  they  certainly  are 
not  so  now,  for  they  have  had  to  migrate  to  other  lands,  seek  friends 
where  they  could,  and  make  contacts  where  possible.  They  know 
that  freedom  and  all  those  things  in  life  men  have  fought  for  through- 
out the  ages  can  be  gained  today  only  in  the  same  way — by  wanting 
them  badly  enough  to  fight  for  them. 

The  Koreans  realize  that — whatever  is  said  now  in  the  heat  of  the 
war  about  Japanese  cruelties  and  ruthlessness — at  the  peace  table 
‘‘kind  hearted”  people,  some  with  their  own  gain  in  view,  will  say  that 
Japan  is  poor,  that  she  needs  Korea  to  feed  her,  thus  arguing  that, 
with  Korea,  Japan  could  sustain  herself  without  outside  (United 
States)  help. 

Koreans  are  agreed  that — in  spite  of  and  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tremely encouraging  statements  in  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
favorable  but  idealistic  expressions  of  scholars  and  statesmen  with 
reference  to  Korea’s  freedom  from  Japan  after  the  war,  etc., — the  only 
practical  way  to  gain  freedom  and  maintain  it  is  to  have  the  strongest 
possible  basis  for  their  claim,  to  show  their  ability  to  enforce  that 
claim,  and  their  capacity  to  administer  and  protect  that  which  becomes 
theirs.  Recognition,  now,  of  some  form  of  Korean  government  would 
be  highly  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  Korean  morale.  Yet  they 
know  that  it  will  come  only  when  the  way  is  prepared  by  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  war. 

Kind  of  Help  the  Koreans  Need 

To  accomplish  these  things  the  Koreans  need  help.  They  need  help 
from  the  United  States.  Now!  Because  their  need  of  help  is  urgent. 
Also  because  it  will  be  with  the  help  of  the  United  States  that  they 
can  readjust  their  national  life  during  the  post-war  period.  Later 
they  will  need  the  advice  and  counsel  of  American  statesmen,  econ- 
omists, and  industrialists,  but  now  they  need  military  help — guns, 
bullets,  dynamite,  and  T.N.T.  blocks. 

To  get  this  help  to  the  Korean  fighters,  the  following  plan  is  sub- 
mitted. It  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  inclusive,  or  final,  but  a plan 
it  is. 
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Plans  For  More  Effective  Operations  In  the  Far  East 


For  obvious  reasons  considerable  ma- 
terial bearing  on  military  plans  has 
been  deleted  at  this  point. 
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Korean  Reserve  of  the  California  State  Guard 


Korean  Left  Wing  Explained 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Koreans  fighting  with  the  Chinese  Eighth 
Route  Army.  This  army  was  made  up  of  the  so-called  communistic 
elements,  both  Chinese  and  Korean.  No  brief  for  or  against  com- 
munism is  being  presented  here,  but  it  should  be  explained  that  the 
Koreans’  conception  of  communism  is  quite  different  from  the  theory 
as  taught.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  Korean  officers  of  this 
army  believe  in  or  would  subscribe  to  the  communistic  doctrine  in  toto. 

The  type  of  Korean  that  would  join  this  army  is  quite  familiar.  He 
may  be  a man  with  or  without  schooling.  He  is  independent.  Ordi- 
narily he  has  no  family  ties.  In  physique  he  is  well  built  and  hardy. 
He  is  a man  of  physical  action.  He  represents  a man  who  has  been, 
or  thinks  he  has  been,  frustrated  in  his  ambitions  and  robbed  of  his 
right  to  participate  in  public  activities,  and  of  his  share  of  material 
goods.  His  sympathy  and  compassion  lie  with  the  simple  folk  of  the 
countryside,  people  who,  like  himself,  have  but  meager  means  of 
livelihood,  roaming  and  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  is  a sort 
of  Robin  Hood,  taking  his  vengeance  upon  those  more  affluent,  upon 
those  in  office,  but  having  the  tenderest  regard  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  But  what  is  it  that  he  is  revolting  against?  Upon  what 
does  he  seek  vengeance?  What  has  frustrated  his  ambition  and  taken 
away  his  rights  as  a free  man?  These  questions  he  has  tried  to  answer 
by  reading  some  of  the  translations  of  communistic  literature.  He 
thinks  he  is  a communist.  He  honestly  thinks  that  the  economic  system 
as  we  have  it  now  is  all  wrong.  What  the  Korean,  red,  pink,  or 
communist,  doesn’t  understand  is  that  he  is  what  he  is  because  he  has- 
been  inhibited  in  his  homeland.  What  he  believes  to  be  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  capitalistic  system  is  nothing  more  than  the  Japanese  rule 
that  limits  Korean  participation  in  business  and  government.  The 
vengeance  he  seeks  is  not  really  on  persons,  but  upon  the  overlord- 
ship that  has  forbidden  his  self-expression. 

Once  we  can  get  him  into  the  army  school,  explain  to  him  the 
reasons  and  events  that  led  to  such  conditions,  have  him  analyze  his 
own  feelings,  emotions,  and  outlook  on  life,  show  him  those  things 
that  come  to  a citizen  of  a free  country,  then  he  will  make  the  best 
soldier  to  regain  this  liberty,  and  he  will  become  an  intelligent  leader, 
while  any  communistic  tendencies  he  may  have  had  will  automatically 
disappear. 
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Plans  For  Preparations  In  the  United  States 


Details  of  training  and  operations  have 
been  deleted. 
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Urgency  of  Initiating  the  Plan 

Finally,  it  is  difficult  to  have  a plan  that  would  be  in  harmony 
with  every  opinion  of  the  Korean  workers.  Many  suggestions  for 
changes  could  be  offered.  This  plan  is  submitted  for  practical  execu- 
tion by  the  army.  If  it  is  at  all  workable,  a high-ranking  army  officer 
who  believes  in  it  should  be  assigned  to  set  it  in  motion.  Experience  has 
shown  that  changes  can  be  made  on  the  field  for  expediency,  but 
that  an  agreement  on  a perfect  plan  before  the  start,  is  very  difficult. 

In  facing  the  war  situation  in  the  Orient,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  United  Nations  need  the  cooperation  of  every  enemy  of  Japan. 
They  are  already  working  with  some  of  them  and  are  cultivating 
others.  But  Korea  is  the  oldest  and  by  no  means  the  least  important. 
The  radio  stations  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation, are  broadcasting  to  Koreans  to  sabotage,  to  hinder  and 
harass  the  enemy’s  war  machine.  The  Koreans  have  asked  for  help. 
They  should  be  given  it — the  arms,  supplies,  the  means  to  fight.  The 
Koreans  will  match  the  materials  furnished  them  with  intelligent  and 
purposeful  man  power. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  secure  action  in  one  of  the  vital  battle- 
fronts  of  the  war  by  soldiers  who  know  the  country  and  who  fight 
for  liberty.  To  help  the  restoration  of  a nation  conquered  by  aggres- 
sion is  an  act  of  simple  justice.  To  help  Korea  is  to  further  the  war 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations. 

Post-War  Military  Needs 

Upon  the  eventual  defeat  and  collapse  of  Japanese  rule  in  Korea 
it  is  planned  that  this  Korean  Army  and  the  General  Staff  with  the 
Civil  administrators,  would  march  into  Korea.  It  is  planned  that  the 
Korean  Army  will  play  a leading  part  in  reoccupying  Korea.  The 
occupation  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  any  other  army  would  not  be 
desirable,  as  it  would  be  too  painful  a reminder  of  recent  past  military 
oppression. 

The  march  into  Korea  by  this  Korean  Army  would  not  be  in  the 
nature  of  a great  triumphant  entry,  as  might  be  pictured,  of  the  vic- 
torious Chinese  armies  entering  Nanking.  The  Koreans  will  be  hum- 
ble and  thankful.  There  will  be  tears  on  the  part  of  both  the  popula- 
tion and  the  returning  expatriates  and  soldiers.  But  there  would  be 
no  great  parade  of  arms  nor  haughty  show  of  military  might.  The 
occasion  would  be  too  solemn  for  gaiety  and  too  awe-inspiring  for 
any  pageantry,  for  now  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Korean  people  will 
rest  the  great  and  tremendous  responsibility  of  rehabilitating  their 
country  and  setting  up  the  machinery  for  national  life.  This  brings 
us  to  the  practical  plans  necessary  in  the  transitional  period. 
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To  Preserve  Law  and  Order 

Immediately  upon  entrance  of  the  army  of  occupation  into  Korea, 
machinery  would  be  set  up  for  maintaining  law  and  order,  for  it  is 
supposed  that  upon  the  disarming  of  the  Japanese  soldiers,  confusion, 
disorder,  and  chaos  will  take  place  unless  such  conditions  are  ex- 
pected and  are  dealt  with  immediately.  There  is  apt  to  be  settle- 
ment of  old  scores,  repayment  of  personal  grudges,  accusations  directed 
against  fellow  countrymen  who  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough 
to  have  been  officials  or  policemen  under  the  enemy’s  rule. 

The  liquidation  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea  is  apt  to  be  accompanied 
by  violence.  The  fury  of  vengeance  that  would  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  who  have  been  so  mistreated  as  the  Koreans,  might  be 
unleashed  beyond  control.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Korean  people, 
however,  to  wreak  vengeance  or  stoop  to  common  passion.  Their 
immediate  job  would  be  to  allay  suffering  and  to  get  the  country  back 
into  normal  life  as  soon  as  possible. 

Simultaneous  with  this  dispersal  of  the  army  of  occupation  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  law  and  order  throughout  the  country,  all  Japanese 
officials  would  be  interned  for  the  purpose  of  questioning,  and  all 
Japanese  leaving  the  country  would  be  examined  and  investigated 
as  to  their  past  activities,  their  properties,  and  their  baggage.  Orders 
should  be  issued  freezing  personnel  of  all  government  agencies,  public 
utilities,  industrial  and  commercial  establishments,  private  or  other- 
wise, commanding  them  to  stay  in  their  positions  and  to  pursue  the 
usual  course  of  their  respective  businesses,  under  penalty  of  being 
held  accountable  for  every  action  from  the  date  of  occupation.  This 
order  would  be  very  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  sabotage,  dissipa- 
tion and  hiding  of  physical  assets,  as  well  as  destruction  of  records  by 
the  Japanese. 

Army  For  Defense 

As  to  the  Korean  Army  taken  to  Korea  at  the  time  of  reoccupation, 
it  would  be  pressed  into  service  at  the  beginning  to  keep  law  and 
order  under  the  civil  governors,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  soldiers 
will  wish  to  retire  to  private  life.  Others  should  be  retired  on  account 
of  age  and  physical  condition.  The  remainder  would  form  the  nucleus 
of  a national  army  for  defense,  which  should  be  organized  at  once. 
Those  retiring  soldiers  should  be  pensioned  properly,  in  accordance 
with  promises  made  them,  and  for  services  rendered.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  public  lands  in  the  different  provinces,  and  particu- 
larly along  the  northern  border,  might  be  given  them  for  resettlement. 

No  great  standing  army  with  huge  fortifications  nor  an  imposing 
navy  is  contemplated  for  Korea.  The  army  should  be  sufficient  to 
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maintain  law  and  order  within  the  country  and  to  repel  any  possible 
border  disturbances.  Present  shore  batteries  should  be  modernized 
with  auxiliary  arms.  A small  navy  for  patrol  and  emergency  use 
would  be  advisable. 

With  the  liquidation  of  the  Japanese  armed  forces,  the  Tsushima 
group  of  Japanese  Islands  in  the  middle  of  the  Korea  Strait  should 
be  demilitarized  and  dismantled  of  all  fortifications  and  bases  for 
military  operations,  as  part  of  the  final  peace  terms. 

Final  reliance  for  armed  protection  against  aggression  by  other 
powers,  however,  must  be  worked  out  by  the  Koreans  in  the  light  of 
the  necessary  changes  that  must  take  place  after  this  war. 
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IV— POLITICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


There  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  political  events  in  China  and 
Korea  for  the  past  few  hundred  years.  It  is  true  that  an  alien  race 
(Ching)  established  the  last  dynasty  in  China,  while  in  Korea  a new 
dynasty  from  the  same  race  came  to  power,  yet  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  both  became  weak  and  decadent.  Both  governments 
insisted  on  the  isolation  of  their  countries,  and  both  displayed  the 
effects  of  their  selfishness  and  detachment  from  the  people  they  ruled. 

Fortunately  for  China,  this  rule  was  replaced  by  the  will  and  wishes 
of  the  Chinese  who,  regardless  of  the  growing  pains  that  all  countries 
go  through  on  the  establishment  of  popular  rule,  have  emerged  a 
united  and  democratic  people.  Unfortunately  for  Korea,  she  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  size  and  wealth.  She  was  too  easy  a prey  in 
her  weakened  condition  and  so  was  sacrificed  to  modern  aggression. 

What  the  Koreans  might  have  done  for,  or  made  of,  their  own 
country  is  pure  speculation.  Former  friends  of  Japan  often  pointed 
out  the  material  progress  made  by  Korea  since  Japan  took  it  over; 
the  railroads,  designed  primarily  for  military  purposes,  and  sanitation, 
schools  (to  make  Japanese  out  of  Koreans),  and  gadgets  in  the  market 
places — not  considering  the  material  progress  made  by  all  free  peoples 
of  the  world,  including  Japan  herself,  in  the  past  forty  years. 

Background 

Political  awakening  came  to  Korea  with  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1882.  Leaders  from  the  affluent  and  official 
families  as  well  as  from  the  scholarly  and  “middle  class”  saw  their 
government  in  chaotic  condition,  torn  to  pieces  by  intrigue  of  other 
Asiatic  powers,  and  the  government  uninformed  and  helpless.  They 
also  saw  the  need  for  modernization  of  the  government  as  well  as  of 
domestic  economy.  Students  were  sent  abroad  to  bring  back  ideas 
and  methods.  Several  newspapers  and  magazines — these  had  been 
nonexistent  before — were  started  and  distributed  widely  to  inform 
the  public.  Schools  in  the  modern  pattern  were  established.  American 
advisers  were  retained.  American  capital  was  invited  to  build  rail- 
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ways,  electric  power  plants,  and  waterworks,  concessions  were  granted 
to  develop  mines  and  industry.  American  missionaries  were  wel- 
comed. Out  of  all  this  activity  emerged  the  dominant  political  “Re- 
form Party,”  sponsored  by  a group  of  far-sighted  and  progressive 
men  such  as  Kim  Ok  Kyum,  Ahn  Chango,  Lee  Sangjai,  Yun  Chiho, 
Sui  Jaipil,  and  many  others  who  have  done  their  work  and  passed 
on.  Before  this  group  could  make  much  headway  with  the  projects 
they  had  started,  as  noted  here,  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  the  murder 
of  the  Korean  queen  by  Japanese  officials,  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
all  came  to  pass  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  turmoil  reformers  were 
jailed  as  radicals,  and  patriots  had  to  flee  their  own  country.  Thus 
the  hopes,  ambitions,  and  plans  for  a new  national  life  by  the  Koreans 
were  frustrated  on  a background  of  transitional  confusion. 

The  Leaders 

It  is  particularly  to  the  point  and  demonstrates  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Koreans  cling  to  an  ideal,  that  the  disciples  of  the  old 
“Independence  Party”  should  carry  on  the  fight  for  Korean  inde- 
pendence at  this  time  as  in  1919.  Humble  farmers  and  learned  men  who 
escaped  from  Japanese  rule  established  themselves  in  China  and  in 
America  to  continue  their  struggle  against  Japanese  aggression.  This 
handful  of  Koreans  have  been  carrying  on  a relentless  fight  against  the 
Japanese  oppression  since  1905.  Theirs  was  the  task  of  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  millions  of  their  compatriots  within  Korea  who  were 
unable  to  do  so.  They  were  the  only  ones  who  could  tell  the  outside 
world  as  to  what  was  transpiring  within  Korea  under  the  Japanese 
domination.  Years  of  toil  on  what  seemed  to  most  foreigners  a hope- 
less cause,  has  not  dimmed  their  vision  of  a free  Korea.  Theirs  was  the 
toil  of  an  unconquerable  race.  Throughout  the  first  World  War, 
through  the  disappointments  of  the  peace  thereafter,  and  throughout 
the  long  depression  years,  these  people  worked  unceasingly,  encour- 
aging counseling  with  their  fellow  countrymen  to  keep  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Koreans  the  hopes  of  some  day  regaining  their  country. 
Without  financial  resources,  often  without  a home  or  family,  rebuffed 
time  and  again,  and  always  men  without  a country,  strangers  in 
strange  lands,  their  lives  have  not  been  happy  ones.  But  throughout 
the  ages  men  of  this  caliber,  men  who  make  sacrifices  for  their  fellow- 
men,  men  who  would  die  for  an  ideal  if  need  be,  have  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a worthy  race.  They  have  come  from  the  Korean  race 
also.  These  and  many  others  who  have  joined  them  in  recent  years, 
a few  of  whom  have  not  identified  themselves  with  any  Korean  or- 
ganization, but  who  are  all  working  for  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  regaining  of  the  independence  of  their  country,  repre- 
sent the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Korea. 
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Within  Korea,  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  a larger  amount  of 
leadership  timber.  Men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  whose 
heart  the  hope  of  freedom  has  been  kept  through  all  these  difficult 
years.  In  spite  of  the  tight  wall  surrounding  all  Korean  endeavors 
within  the  country,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  under  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions,  they  have  carried  on  the  task  of  keeping  up  the 
Korean  institutions,  the  newspapers,  schools  and  colleges,  churches 
and  Korean  enterprises.  They  held  together  the  families  and  pre- 
vented them  from  separating  under  the  impact  of  Japanese  coloniza- 
tion methods.  They  kept  the  Korean  community  spirit  from  disinte- 
grating under  the  new  social  order  introduced  by  the  invaders.  The 
lot  of  these  leaders  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Living  under  constant 
apprehension  of  arrest  for  harboring  such  indescribable  things  as 
‘‘dangerous  thoughts”;  working  to  support  a family  with  a body  that 
has  been  mutilated  and  unnerved  by  tortures;  these  Koreans — 
farmers,  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  journalists  and  businessmen — 
have  kept  faith  with  their  countrymen,  and  now  that  the  hour  of 
liberation  draws  near,  they  should  be  called  on  to  lead  their  people 
into  a life  they  have  hoped  for  them. 


The  names  of  leaders  in  Korea  and 
elsewhere,  together  with  other  vital  in- 
formation, have  been  deleted  here. 
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Koreans  in  the  U.  S.  Mainland  and  Hawaii 

Generally  speaking  the  Koreans  living  in  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  numbering  some  9,000,  fall  into  four  groups  somewhat 
in  the  following  age  category. 

(1)  Age  from  55  and  older.  Prior  to  1900  there  were  practically 
no  Koreans  in  the  United  States  outside  of  a few  students  and  diplo- 
matic representatives.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  between  four  and 
five  thousand  Koreans  migrated  to  find  employment  in  Mexico,  Cuba 
and  especially  in  the  Hawaiian  plantations.  These  were  largely  from 
the  farms  and  their  status  were  much  the  same  as  any  immigrant 
laborers.  Some  few  of  this  number  came  as  interpreters  and  teachers. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  Koreans’  contact  with  the  outside  world  was 
mostly  through  the  American  missionaries,  a great  many  of  these  im- 
migrants were  Christians  and  the  influence  of  the  churches  established 
by  them  has  been  great,  not  only  in  their  religious  lives  but  in  social 
and  educational  fields. 

Most  of  these  people  came  without  wives,  but  later  many  of  them 
sent  to  their  homeland  for  their  women  folks  and  belatedly  raised 
families  in  their  new  homes.  This  accounts  for  the  gap  in  the  Korean 
population  of  America  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45. 

The  greater  part  of  this  older  group  remained  on  the  farms  or 
engaged  in  local  businesses  such  as  grocery,  produce,  hotels,  furni- 
ture, etc.  Those  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  congregated  at  Hono- 
lulu where  may  be  found  a number  of  Koreans  of  considerable  means. 
Those  in  the  United  States  settled  mostly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  around 
San  Francisco,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  more  recently  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  there  are  some  700  Koreans,  which  is  the  largest  Korean  colony 
in  the  States. 

While  the  number  of  this  old  group  is  rapidly  diminishing,  they 
still  are  the  largest  group.  For  years  these  people  alone  carried  the 
burden  of  letting  the  outside  world  know  something  about  Korea  and 
published  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines  which  have  done  much  to 
keep  alive  the  Korean  independence  spirit.  They  have  indeed  done 
a good  job  of  educating  their  offspring.  As  might  naturally  follow, 
today,  there  is  something  of  a hierarchy  within  this  group  and  a 
certain  amount  of  publicity  has  been  attendant  on  the  contention  for 
hegemony  on  the  part  of  some  members. 

(2)  Age  from  40  to  55.  This  group  is  composed  of  (a)  some  of 
the  younger  immigrants  who  came  to  Hawaii  with  definite  intentions 
of  securing  a western  education  as  soon  as  they  could  pay  their  way 
to  the  States,  (b)  The  few  children  the  immigrants  brought  with  them 
to  Hawaii,  many  of  whom  were  later  sent  over  to  the  Mainland,  and 
(c)  the  students  who  came  over  to  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
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1924  immigration  restriction  laws.  Many  in  this  last  classification 
had  the  advantage  of  schooling  in  Korea  and  in  this  country  or  are 
graduates  holding  various  degrees.  Large  numbers  from  this  second 
group  have  traveled  back  and  forth  from  the  U.  S.  to  the  Orient  to  es- 
tablish businesses,  or  to  fill  positions  in  schools,  churches,  and  in  indus- 
tries. For  years  they  were  kept  busy  following  their  professions  and 
business  exclusively.  They  attended  to  the  more  practical  matters  of 
making  successes  in  their  chosen  field  rather  than  to  politics.  For  this 
reason  there  has  not  been  the  close  consultation  between  the  two 
groups  which  is  so  essential  at  this  time.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
middle-aged  group  feel  that  the  older  folks  were  somewhat  set  and 
dogmatic  in  their  beliefs  and  lacked  the  necessary  contact  with  the 
outside  world  in  order  to  form  balanced  opinions.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, within  this  middle-aged  group  are  most  of  the  business,  pro- 
fessional and  experienced  men,  who,  when  the  defense  program  of 
the  United  States  was  started  and  later  when  war  was  declared, 
came  forward  with  full  participation  in  defense  and  war  activities. 

(3)  Age  25  to  40.  This  group  is  composed  mostly  of  students  who 
came  to  this  country  after  1924  immigration  laws  and  older  members 
of  the  second  generation  American  Koreans,  very  few  in  number. 
Among  the  Koreans,  as  in  all  peoples,  there  is  the  ever  present  division 
of  viewpoints  that  come  from  such  wide  difference  in  age  and  train- 
ing. The  young  people  feel  that  they  are  misunderstood;  that  the 
present  age  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  Korea  and  in 
world  thinking  are  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  old  folks;  that  the 
older  men  have  been  away  from  Korea  for  so  long  (between  30  and 
40  years)  that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  present  personnel  there  and 
the  mental  changes  that  have  taken  place,  not  to  speak  of  the  physical 
changes  in  the  countryside. 

The  first  group,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apt  to  brush  aside  many  of 
the  opinions  of  these  so-called  student  class  by  saying  that  they 
have  not  had  the  experience  or  mature  judgment;  that  the  newly  ar- 
rived students  have  had  a one-sided  education  and  lack  the  ardor 
and  convictions  along  certain  political  beliefs.  In  this  important  but 
small  group  of  students  are  many  graduates  of  Korean  and  Japanese 
schools.  Many  are  now  engaged  in  helping  United  States  War  efforts 
as  translators,  interpreters  and  instructors  because  of  their  knowledge 
of  Chinese  writing  and  oriental  languages,  especially  the  Japanese. 

(4)  Lastly  there  are  the  age  group — up  to  30 — composed  of  those 
born  in  this  country.  Their  main  interest  lies  naturally  and  rightly 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  States  alone  more  than  160  Americans 
of  Korean  ancestry  are  serving  with  the  U.S.  Armed  forces  or  about 
10%  of  the  Korean  family  population  in  this  country.  From  the  Ha- 
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waiian  Islands  there  are,  of  course,  many  more  than  from  the  States. 
The  influence  of  these  young  Americans  is  much  the  same  as  that  which 
any  second  generation  American  citizens  have  on  the  older  folks. 
They  are  doing  a splendid  job  of  showing  what  they  can  do  when 
given  an  opportunity. 

On  this  page,  as  elsewhere  in  this  memorandum,  the  various  groups 
in  the  Korean  society  in  America  have  been  brought  out  not  as  a sign 
of  division  in  the  ranks;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  pointed  out 
to  show  that  the  Korean  organizations  and  the  Korean  institutions, 
like  the  affairs  of  all  peoples  in  the  present  world  situation,  are  in- 
tensely and  intimately  human.  Differences  of  opinion  cannot  be  con- 
demned as  disunity,  rather  they  should  be  considered  as  signs  of 
healthy  growth  and  often  the  criterion  of  progressive  thinking. 

A convenient  screen,  behind  which  some  spokesmen  can  hide  the 
real  issue,  would  be  to  accuse  the  people  of  being  divided,  but  a more 
rational  way  to  look  at  the  situation  would  be  to  give  credit  where 
deserved  and  analyze  events  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  human 
nature  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

The  United  Korean  Committee  in  America 

As  far  back  as  1940,  the  Koreans  in  America  felt  that  the  Japanese 
opposition  to  the  policies  of  the  United  States  must  come  to  a head 
soon.  There  were  about  1,800  Koreans  on  the  Mainland  of  U.  S. 
and  some  7,000  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  the  years  since  1905 
when  the  Japanese  control  of  Korean  government  began,  these  Koreans 
who  had  found  haven  in  America,  organized  themselves  into  various 
political  groups  to  further  their  plans  to  overthrow  the  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate and  later  the  Japanese  rule. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  delegates  from  the  Koreans  on  the  U.  S. 
Mainland  journeyed  to  Hawaii.  They  there  consulted  with  the  Ko- 
rean leaders  of  the  various  groups  with  a view  to  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  all  for  one  great  purpose,  viz.,  meeting  the  crisis  apparent 
in  the  Pacific  area.  These  political  organizations  were  headed  by 
the  Korean  National  Association  in  U.  S.  and  Hawaii.  This  associa- 
tion was  founded  in  1905  as  an  “Independence  association”  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ahn  Changho,  who  was  captured  by  the  Japanese  in  1932 
at  Shanghai  and  taken  to  Korea,  where  he  died  in  1938.  The  name 
was  changed  to  Korean  National  association  in  1910.  This  society  is 
by  far  the  oldest  and  the  largest  Korean  political  group  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Next  in  size  is  the  Dongji  Association  founded  by  Dr. 
Rhee  Syngman  in  1921.  The  leaders  of  these  two  associations  called 
a conference  of  all  Korean  groups  in  Honolulu,  April  10-29,  1941, 
nearly  eight  months  before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  Japanese. 
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The  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  unify  the  political  and  mili- 
tary action  of  all  Korean  organizations  and  to  pool  their  financial 
resources  and  personnel  for  their  common  objective.  As  the  outcome 
of  the  conference,  the  United  Korean  Committee  in  America  resulted. 
The  members  of  this  committee  were  appointed  by  the  representatives 
of  these  Korean  societies,  to  act  promptly  and  with  full  support  of  the 
whole  Korean  people  in  the  coming  difficult  times.  For  convenience, 
two  coordinating  committees  were  selected,  one  with  headquarters  in 
Honolulu  and  the  other  in  Los  Angeles.  These  cities  have  the  largest 
Korean  population  in  Hawaii  and  Mainland  U.  S.  respectively. 

This  committee  is  not  a political  group  in  itself,  but  is  the  repre- 
sentative committee  appointed  by  the  Korean  societies  in  America, 
which  includes  Mexico  and  Cuba.  Their  sole  purpose  is  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  following  four  objectives: 

1.  Support  of  the  then  U.  S.  National  Defense  program,  and  now 
the  United  Nations’  war  efforts. 

2.  Financial  support  of  the  Korean  Provisional  Government  now 
located  in  Chungking. 

3.  Maintain  an  office  for  publicity  and  Korean  representation  in 
Washington  to  assist  its  work  in  making  the  Korean  cause  known  to 
the  world. 

4.  Aid  the  Korean  military  activities  in  the  Far  East  with  person- 
nel and  with  funds. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  United  Korean  Committee  is  the  only  agency 
among  the  Koreans  that  is  able  to  support  the  first  three  objectives  of 
this  program,  the  Koreans  in  Korea  being  virtual  prisoners. 

Besides  the  Korean  National  Association  and  the  Dongji  Associa- 
tion, the  Korean  Women’s  Patriotic  Society,  the  Sino-Korean  Peo- 
ple’s League  (dissolved  in  1942),  the  Korean  Revolutionary  Party,  the 
Korean  National  Emancipation  Party,  the  Korean  Independence 
League,  and  the  Korean  Volunteer  League  were  all  included.  Thus, 
the  entire  list  of  Korean  societies  in  America  is  represented  by  the 
United  Korean  Committee.  Furthermore,  in  line  with  the  tendency  of 
the  Koreans  in  the  Far  East,  and  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
present  unity  of  the  Koreans  to  the  outside  world,  the  last  four  parties 
mentioned  above  have  recently  merged  with  the  other  stronger  groups, 
and  Mr.  Kim  Kiusik,  former  head  of  the  Sino-Korean  People's  League 
in  China,  is  now  the  Chairman,  and  General  Kim  Yaksan  is  the 
secretary  of  the  consolidated  group  composed  of  the  ( 1 ) Korean 
Revolutionary  Party,  (2)  The  Korean  Independence  League,  (3) 
Korean  Volunteer  League,  and  (4)  the  National  Emancipation  Party, 
all  in  the  Far  East.  As  might  be  gleaned  from  the  names  of  the 
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societies  the  object  of  all  Koreans  is  the  attainment  of  their  freedom, 
national  life,  and  independence  from  alien  domination. 

The  United  Korean  Committee  believes  that  no  other  conquered 
peoples  are  so  well  united  as  the  Koreans  (notwithstanding  the 
political  propaganda  and  accusations  to  the  contrary).  Certainly  no 
better  examples  can  be  found  in  Europe.  Thus  the  Korean  people 
have  transcended  their  party  lines  and  regional  or  local  differences, 
the  better  to  concentrate  their  full  strength  and  energies  in  ousting 
the  Japanese  from  Korea. 

It  is  only  when  an  isolated  Korean  individual’s  opinion  is  taken 
too  seriously,  that  outsiders  use  it  as  a convenient  excuse  for  their 
lack  of  interest  in  Korea.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 100%  unity 
or  total  agreement  on  any  subject,  wherever  the  human  element  is 
involved.  A representative  group  and  a working  majority  is  the 
United  Korean  Committee.  It  is  not  intended  that  this  committee 
or  the  Provisional  Government  should  superimpose  itself  on  the 
people  within  Korea,  but  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  Koreans  within  Korea  at  this  time,  the  majority 
group  outside  of  Korea  must  represent  their  brethren  until  their 
kinsmen  in  Korea  are  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 

As  evidence  of  the  results  obtained  so  far  (July,  1943)  by  the 
United  Korean  Committee  in  pursuit  of  their  four  point  program 
stated  at  the  beginning,  representing  a total  of  about  1 .500  families  liv- 
ing in  the  Mainland  U.  S.  and  in  Hawaii,  the  Koreans  have  purchased 
U.  S.  War  Savings  Bonds  and  contributed  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  some  $1,550,000,  besides  carrying  on  the  support  of  a dozen 
Christian  churches,  orphanages  and  relief  societies.  Their  major  efforts 
now  are  concentrated  upon  securing  aid  for  Korean  military  opera- 
tions in  the  strategic  areas  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  where  the  Ko- 
reans, due  to  their  peculiar  fitness,  would  have  great  advantage  over 
other  troops.  For  some  time,  the  United  Korean  Committee  stationed 
a Commission  in  the  nation’s  capital  with  the  hopes  of  negotiating 
for  an  early  recognition  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Korea 
by  the  United  States.  But  it  is  now  felt  that  diplomatic  recognition 
is  difficult  at  present  due  to  the  complicated  situation  created  by  war 
time  pressures,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  might  better 
be  expended  on  the  war  efforts  in  the  Far  East,  to  work  for  conclu- 
sive victory  rather  than  a patched-up  negotiated  peace  with  Japan, 
and  in  acquainting  the  United  Nations  with  facts  pertaining  to  Korea 
as  a nation  and  Koreans  as  capable  people.  Accordingly,  the  United 
Korean  Commitee  considers  this  latter  program  their  chief  project 
in  America. 
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Planning  and  Research  Board 

The  United  Korean  Committee’s  Planning  and  Research  Board 
is  charged  with  the  task  of  ( 1 ) Plans  for  more  effective  participa- 
tion by  the  Koreans  in  the  war  to  defeat  Japan.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinuously studied  and  results  made  known  to  the  authorities.  (2) 
Project  a tentative  program  for  post-war  rehabilitation  of  Korea  by 
Koreans  that  would  best  meet  the  internal  and  external  conditions 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  Japanese  regime  from  Korea.  The  former 
would  necessarily  include  considerable  amount  of  facts  and  information 
which  would  be  of  confidential  nature.  These  would  pertain  to  their 
personnel  in  China,  Koreans’  fighting  strength,  their  strategic  posi- 
tions, and  the  particular  services  that  they  can  best  render  the  United 
Nations  due  to  their  understanding  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the 
terrain. 

Capable  Koreans  in  this  country  are  fully  occupied  with  the  war 
efforts  of  the  nation  and  Koreans  lack  funds,  but  the  research  work 
is  being  carried  on  with  private  funds  from  friendly  sources.  A con- 
solidated office  containing  research,  planning,  publicity,  information 
and  public  relations  is  planned  in  the  nation’s  capital  where  there 
are  greater  facilities  for  the  work.  This  board  is  independent,  in  ac- 
tion, of  all  political  or  group  influence  and  is  a fact-finding  agency 
to  which  governmental  agencies,  the  press  or  the  public  can  turn 
for  information  and  data  on  matters  concerning  Korea  and  Koreans. 

There  is  for  the  Koreans  no  one  man  on  whom  everything  is  de- 
pendent. The  Korean  Provisional  Government  in  Chungking  is  the 
political  administration  to  which  all  expatriated  Koreans  pledge  their 
allegiance  and  support.  It  is  this  government  that  makes  routine  and 
periodical  changes  of  personnel  in  the  Korean  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington; and  this  Provisional  Government  of  Korea  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  arranging  any  military  cooperation  by  the  Koreans.  Rather 
than  to  symbolize  their  aspirations  and  ideals  through  a person  or 
a figurehead,  the  Koreans  prefer  to  have  their  cause  known  and  their 
political  or  military  negotiations  consummated  through  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Provisional  Government  no  matter  who  they  may 
be  at  any  given  time.  This  is  the  regular  procedure  in  ordinary  times 
and  they  see  no  compelling  reason  for  doing  otherwise  during  war 
years.  Opinions  formed  by  intimate  contact  with  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals are  apt  to  color  the  issue  by  the  injection  of  personalities. 
While  personal  attributes  no  doubt  influence  negotiations  to  some 
extent,  yet  the  Koreans  would  not  want  to  jeopardize  their  efforts 
towards  independence  through  the  acts  or  deeds  of  individuals,  or 
slow  up  their  progress  because  of  changes  in  the  personnel  in  any 
official  post  or  organization. 
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This  stand  has  been  taken  after  a thorough  study  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Koreans  outside  of  Korea.  It  is  realized  that  among  the 
10,000  Koreans  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  say  70,000  in  Free 
China,  men  with  knowledge  of  world  affairs,  education  and  experi- 
ence are  limited  as  compared  with  conquered  European  nationals 
who  are  free  to  work  for  their  country.  Consequently  the  task  of 
the  expatriate  Koreans  is  to  support  and  carry  on  their  Provisional 
Government  for  the  maximum  effect  through  military  operations 
against  Japan  and  work  to  prevent  a negotiated  peace.  After  that 
the  Koreans  outside  of  Korea  must  submit  themselves  to  the  will  of 
the  people  within  Korea,  where  fortunately,  able  and  capable  leaders 
and  organizers  are  more  numerous. 

Provisional  Government  of  Korea 

At  the  time  of  the  disarming  of  the  Korean  Army  in  1906,  many 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  escaped  to  the  Manchurian  border  and 
carried  on  guerrilla  warfare  to  hinder  the  Japanese  occupation.  These 
people  called  themselves  the  “Volunteer  Army”  and  had  consider- 
able following  for  a time.  Soon,  however,  the  Japanese  Army  sent 
an  expeditionary  force  into  their  territory  and  succeeded  in  routing 
most  of  the  bands.  The  most  ardent  members  of  this  Korean  Army 
never  gave  up  the  fight,  and  they  infiltrated  various  parts  of  Man- 
churia, there  to  plan  and  scheme  for  further  activities. 

At  the  time  of  annexation  in  1910  the  group  in  Manchuria  were 
joined  by  still  others,  who  were  sought  by  the  Japanese  because  of 
their  protest  against  such  annexation.  These  people  for  years  carried 
on  a rather  hopeless  fight  against  the  Japanese  troops  on  the  Korean 
border.  In  1919  the  Koreans  saw  a ray  of  hope  in  the  pronounce- 
ments of  President  Wilson  as  to  self-determination  of  small  nations 
and  racial  groups.  A great  nationwide  demonstration,  crying  for  na- 
tional independence,  was  staged  by  the  Koreans.  This,  as  we  know, 
was  put  down  ruthlessly  by  the  Japanese  Army,  but  it  did  result  in 
national  consciousness  and  hope  among  the  Korean  patriots.  As  a 
consequence,  delegates  from  the  provinces  of  Korea  and  from  ex- 
patriates, together  with  thousands  of  other  Korean  patriots  crossed 
over  the  Manchurian  and  Chinese  borders  in  order  to  form  the  Pro- 
visional Government  of  Korea,  which  was  accomplished  in  Shanghai 
in  1919.  The  delegates  from  the  Korean  provinces  were  selected  by 
prominent  patriots  gathered  in  each  community.  They  were  in- 
structed to  form  a Korean  Republic,  draft  a constitution,  elect  the 
necessary  officers,  and  prepare  for  armed  struggle  against  Japan. 
Funds  were  smuggled  out  of  Korea,  and  contributions  were  received 
from  Koreans  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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In  1920,  the  second  year  of  the  Korean  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  Japan,  the  constitutional  delegates  convened  in  the 
French  concession  in  Shanghai  and  adopted  a constitution  for  a demo- 
cratic government  patterned  in  great  part  after  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  quite  understandable  since  many  of  the  delegates  were 
educated  in  America  and  because  Koreans  have  always  admired  the 
American  democratic  form  of  government.  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  33  regular  and  ten  special  sessions  of  the  Korean  Provisional 
Government  Assembly.  Records  have  been  kept  of  the  transactions 
of  this  government  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a break  in  the 
continuity  of  activity  of  this  body. 

In  1921  the  Provisional  Government  of  Korea  sent  a Mission  to 
Washington  to  present  Korea’s  claim  to  the  Conference  on  Limi- 
tation of  Armaments,  requesting  the  Powers  to  fulfill  their  treaty 
obligations  to  Korea.  But  the  delegates  assembled  in  Washington, 
under  instructions  of  their  respective  governments,  were  more  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  status  quo  in  the  Pacific  Basin  than  in 
observing  any  treaty  obligations  of  the  past.  As  a result,  the  Korean 
case  was  once  again  tabled.  From  then  on  the  Korean  leaders — 
especially  the  advocates  of  “direct  action” — were  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  the  course  of  the  independence  of  their  nation  lay  in 
fighting  and  not  in  international  conferences  of  world  powers.  They 
decided  that  they  must  fight  with  whatever  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, taking  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  might  come  their 
way.  The  chief  of  the  military  department,  Yu  Dongyul,  and  the  bril- 
liant military  strategists,  Generals  Lee  Chungchun  and  Kim  Yaksan, 
former  officers  in  the  Japanese  army,  now  associated  with  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  were  among  the  principal  proponents  of  this  course 
of  action. 

When  the  Provisional  Government  was  organized,  it  found  refuge 
in  the  French  concession  adjoining  the  International  Settlement  in 
Shanghai,  where  they  found  temporary  sanctuary.  But  beginning 
about  1925  the  French,  under  pressure  from  Japan,  were  forced  to  co- 
operate with  the  Japanese  police  in  curbing  the  activities  of  the  Korean 
governmental  organizations.  This  inhospitable  attitude  came  to  a head 
in  1932  when  a member  of  a Korean  “Suicide  Squad’’  bombed  the 
Japanese  Victory  parade  in  Honkew  Park,  Shanghai,  killing  General 
Shiragawa  and  seriously  injuring  several  top  flight  military  and  naval 
commanders  including  Admiral  Nomura,  Japan’s  last  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  who  lost  his  right  eye  as  the  result.  Japanese  con- 
sular police  and  gendarmes  were  given  carte  blanche  to  deal  with  the 
Koreans  in  Shanghai  in  any  way  they  saw  fit,  with  the  result  the 
Koreans  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts  by  the  Japanese  police. 
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The  distinguished  Korean  patriot,  Mr.  Ahn  Changho,  was  arrested, 
taken  to  Korea  and  prison  where  he  suffered  incarceration,  torture 
and  death. 

This  persecution  compelled  the  Provisional  Government  to  seek 
shelter  elsewhere.  They  first  moved  to  Hangchow,  then  to  Chin- 
kiang  near  Nanking,  then  to  Changsha  in  1937,  and  finally  to  Chung- 
king in  1939,  following  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
that  city,  where  it  has  been  functioning  ever  since. 

Military  Control 

Only  the  very  essential  governmental  offices  were  established  with 
a specific  purpose  and  object  in  view — namely,  to  disseminate  facts 
regarding  Korea  to  the  outside  world;  to  seek  hearings  before  inter- 
national bodies;  and  to  make  plans  for  armed  attack  on  the  enemy 
when  opportunity  offered.  While  the  Korean  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington engaged  itself  in  the  attainment  of  the  first  two  purposes,  the 
Provisional  Government  in  China  devoted  its  energies  almost  entirely 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  means  to  carry  on  the  third  and  now  the  most 
important  objective — armed  attack  upon  Japanese  army.  This  has 
been  a natural  and  convenient  division  of  work,  since  insufficient  funds 
were  available  to  have  all  the  departments  at  both  places,  and  because 
the  United  States  is  the  champion  of  liberty,  while  China  was  the  im- 
mediate field  of  operations  for  Koreans. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  early  30’s  there  were  as  many  as  a thousand 
Koreans  that  the  Provisional  Government  could  call  to  the  colors 
from  among  the  expatriate  Koreans  in  China,  for  there  were  no  means 
of  support  and  no  place  to  station  them. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Japanese  attack  on  China  in  1937,  the  op- 
portunity which  the  Korean  Provisional  Government  had  been  seek- 
ing for  years  presented  itself.  In  a short  time  thousands  of  Koreans 
in  China  and  Manchuria  responded  to  the  call  of  their  exiled  Gov- 
ernment. Thousands  more  joined  Chinese  units  nearest  to  them.  The 
Chinese  Government  gave  consent  to  the  formation  of  an  army  by  the 
Korean  Provisional  Government.  Thus  encouraged  and  favored  by 
the  Generalissimo  of  China,  the  Provisional  Government  of  Korea 
quickly  assembled  a considerable  number  of  Korean  fighters.  Soon 
the  number  grew  from  recruits  that  came  from  North  China  and  Man- 
churia, some  of  whom  had  escaped  from  forced  labor  battalions  behind 
the  Japanese  lines. 

Steadily  the  army  under  the  Provisional  Government  of  Korea  grew 
so  that  in  August  1940  it  was  given  a separate  status  of  its  own  by 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  was  placed  under  the  Korean 
Provisional  Government.  Generals  Lee  Chungchun  and  Kim  Yaksan 
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were  selected  to  command  them.  Most  of  this  army  is  now  stationed 
in  and  around  Sian,  China.  Foreign  military  observers  place  the 
number  of  Koreans  fighting  on  the  side  of  China  at  about  35,000. 

It  is  therefore  logical,  based  on  the  location  of  the  Korean  Provi- 
sional Government  in  Chungking  and  its  army  in  China,  that  further 
aid  to  the  Koreans  should  go  through  the  Provisional  Government 
and  that  any  additions  or  special  units  should  be  built  around  the 
present  Korean  force. 

Plans  For  a Permanent  Government 

The  Koreans  have  no  nostalgia  for  the  old  Korean  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment; nor  do  they  have  any  Pretender  to  the  Throne  who  could 
gather  any  support  at  all.  The  Koreans  have  in  mind  a form  of  gov- 
ernment similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  that  could  be  adapted 
to  their  needs.  They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  this,  not  only  through 
their  study  of  this  form  of  government  and  their  maintenance  of  such 
an  organization  since  1919,  but  also  through  their  peculiar  psychology 
and  the  individualistic  nature  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect  they  are  entirely  different  from  the  people  of  Japan, 
who  for  centuries,  and  until  they  emerged  from  their  feudal  system 
some  seventy-five  years  ago,  were  dominated  by  their  respective  lords, 
and  who  had  been  used  to  regimentation  with  power  concentrated 
at  the  top.  The  Koreans  are  more  like  the  Chinese  in  the  fact  that, 
regardless  of  what  government  existed  at  the  top,  the  mass  of  popula- 
tion was  left  pretty  much  to  its  own  devices  as  to  government,  by  the 
central  authorities. 

The  mountaineer  population  of  Korea  has  always  been  individual- 
ist; poor  they  may  be,  they  have  always  maintained  the  freedom  of 
action  of  an  individual  who  must  eke  out  a living  from  the  harsh  moun- 
tain-side. They  live  in  villages,  and  the  only  laws  which  govern  their 
conduct,  their  civil  contracts,  and  justice,  are  the  age-old  common  laws 
of  their  forefathers,  which  are  generally  left  to  the  village  elder  to 
administer.  These  elders  are  invariably  elevated  to  that  position 
through  common  consent.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  requisite  of  demo- 
cratic people — to  agree,  by  common  consent,  upon  who  shall  rule 
them. 

As  to  personnel  of  the  new  republic,  there  seems  to  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  men  of  ability,  training,  and  broad  vision.  The  Ko- 
reans will  have  paid  dearly  for  the  privilege  of  forming  this  new  gov- 
ernment, and  they  expect  to  organize  and  act  so  as  to  preserve  that 
privilege.  Further,  they  have  the  social,  educational,  and  other  requi- 
sites for  a democratic  government  in  that  they  have  but  one  common 
language,  one  system  of  phonetic  writing.  They  have  no  religious 
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castes,  no  wealthy  gentry,  no  ruling  class,  no  vested  interests  nor 
military  clique.  The  American  missionaries  especially  point  out  this 
capacity  of  the  Korean  people  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  and 
finance  their  own  work,  which  is  a distinct  departure  from  conditions 
existing  in  many  other  mission  fields. 

Elections 

As  soon  as  possible  it  is  expected  that  a constitutional  convention 
will  be  announced  and  called,  with  representatives  from  all  the  13 
provinces  and  some  360  counties  in  these  provinces.  Such  an  an- 
nouncement should  be  accompanied  by  details  setting  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 ) The  number  of  representatives  to  this  convention  to  be  chosen 
by  popular  vote  to  represent  each  of  the  provinces,  (a)  to  draft  the 
constitution,  (b)  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  temporary  personnel 
of  the  national  government. 

(2)  The  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected  in  each  county  of 
a given  province  to  choose  the  personnel  in  each  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

(3)  Those  who  are  eligible  to  be  candidates. 

(4)  Those  who  are  eligible  to  vote. 

(5)  The  arrangement  for  including  the  expatriate  Koreans  in  this 
election. 

(6)  The  place  designated  for  the  registration  of  voters. 

(7)  The  time  and  place  of  actual  voting,  and  the  method  of  super- 
vision, tabulation,  and  announcements. 

Immediately  after  election,  the  delegates  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention should  be  called  to  the  capital  in  order  to  elect  the  most  im- 
portant public  officials,  such  as: 

President 

Vice  President-Minister  of  State  and  Foreign  Affairs 

Cabinet  Members — including  Ministers  of 
Education 

Commerce  and  Industry 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fisheries 
Defense 

Communications  and  Public  Utilities 

Public  Health 

Labor  and  Social  Service 

Justice  and  Police 

Finance  and  Treasury 

National  Supreme  Court 

The  delegates  to  this  convention  will  also  elect  the  governor  of  each 
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province  to  serve  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  adoption  of  a 
permanent  constitution. 

As  to  the  officials  within  the  provinces,  they  would  be  elected  by 
the  convention  delegates  who  represent  the  counties  of  any  given 
province,  acting  as  provincial  legislators.  Such  legislative  body,  for 
expediency  at  the  beginning,  may  elect  the  state  officials  and  county 
magistrates.  The  Myun  or  district  Elders  and  other  minor  offices 
could  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the  governor,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  their  respective  magistrates. 

The  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention  would  not  be  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officials,  but  this  procedure  seems  expedient 
at  the  beginning,  in  view  of  the  need  to  take  over  important  govern- 
mental offices  from  the  Japanese  as  soon  as  practicable.  In  cases  where 
the  immediate  removal  of  a Japanese  from  an  official  position  is  de- 
sirable the  Provisional  Government,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
military  governor,  might  appoint  the  successor. 

On  the  assumption  of  office  by  these  elected  officers,  they  would 
start  the  machinery  for  self-government  by  the  Koreans.  These  people 
would  hold  their  office  until  they  were  replaced  by  constitutional  pro- 
visions, or  in  case  of  incapacity  and  prior  to  the  adopting  of  a consti- 
tution, they  would  be  susceptible  to  removal  by  the  president  and  min- 
isters, and  successors  elected  by  the  constitutional  convention  dele- 
gates themselves. 


Constitution 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a constitution  for  the  country,  adopted 
by  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Korea,  held  in  Shanghai  in  1919.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  this  document  would  need  to  undergo  consider- 
able change  to  meet  the  situation  at  this  date,  but  it  would  serve  as 
some  basis  upon  which  the  convention  of  delegates  may  deliberate. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  think  that  a hastily  drawn-up  constitution 
would  not  be  the  final  one  adopted.  Accordingly,  the  constitutional 
convention  program  should  be  drafted,  with  provisions  for  meeting 
periodically  during  the  year,  and  subcommittees  appointed  for  research 
on  specific  problems,  with  a view  to  publishing  a proposed  constitu- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  twelve  months,  for  submission  to  the  entire 
delegation.  A permanent  constitution  could  be  adopted,  say,  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  In  the  meanwhile  the  country  would  be  governed 
in  the  light  of  the  constitution  drawn  up  in  1919,  supplemented  by 
periodic  pronouncements  of  the  constitutional  convention  body  with 
respect  to  using  the  present  laws  and  regulations.  Such  laws  should  be 
changed  to  meet  prevailing  conditions,  and  a new  codification  of  these 
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and  the  common  laws  should  be  edited  as  necessary  by  the  National 
Supreme  Court. 

In  choosing  the  candidates  eligible  for  the  national  and  state  offices, 
as  well  as  constitutional  convention  delegates,  the  expatriated  leaders 
in  the  United  States,  China,  maritime  provinces  of  Russia,  Manchuria, 
and  in  Japan,  should  be  included.  They  contributed  much  in  keep- 
ing the  Korean  Question  alive  in  international  politics.  They  were 
able,  because  of  their  comparative  freedom,  to  work  out  the  ways 
and  means  for  participation  of  the  Koreans  in  the  present  conflict, 
and  they  were  instrumental  in  securing  aid  for  their  Cause  from 
foreign  peoples.  There  is  no  question  here  as  to  who  has  done  most 
— the  Koreans  in  North  America,  in  China,  or  within  the  homeland. 
They  all  did  their  share,  in  accordance  with  the  opportunities  that 
came  to  each;  but  because  the  expatriates  of  America  and  China  have 
had  greater  opportunities,  they  were  able  to  respond  with  greater 
sacrifices.  Their  full  participation  in  the  formation  of  the  national 
government  might  be  accomplished  by  some  such  arrangement  as 
placing  them  in  a separate  category  from  the  peoples  of  the  provinces 
— such  as,  for  instance,  several  delegates  representing  the  Koreans 
in  each  area  of  North  America,  Hawaii,  West  Kando,  North  Kando, 
and  so  on.  The  names  of  such  personnel  would  be  fairly  well  known 
by  the  older  generation,  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
arrangement  for  them  to  be  included  in  any  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
government.  As  individuals,  these  people  would  be  eligible  to  vote 
and  to  hold  any  office,  and  they  should  be  given  the  special  privilege 
of  representing  any  of  the  thirteen  provinces  that  they  might  choose. 
This  would  be  necessary,  since  many  of  the  returning  Koreans  would 
be  without  residence  or  home  ties. 

Termination  of  the  Provisional  Government 

On  military  reoccupation  of  Korea  by  the  Koreans,  machinery 
referred  to  here  should  be  set  in  motion  for  the  election  of  an  en- 
tirely new  government,  in  order  to  give  the  24,000,000  people  within 
the  country  an  opportunity  to  express  their  choice  of  leaders.  To 
superimpose,  for  any  length  of  time,  a government  formed  by  ex- 
patriates alone  would  be  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment which  they  are  striving  to  fulfill. 

As  an  adjunct  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  to  assist  it  in 
carrying  out  its  functions,  suggestion  is  made  that  military  adminis- 
trators be  appointed  for  each  province  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army  of  occupation.  This  should  be  done  sufficiently  in  advance  so 
that  they  may  take  their  places  upon  entrance  into  Korea.  These 
military  administrators  would,  of  course,  have  charge  of  the  troops 
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for  keeping  peace.  They  would  also  enforce  the  orders  freezing  the 
personnel  of  all  government  offices  until  they  are  replaced  by  the  duly 
elected  or  appointed  Koreans.  It  would,  however,  seem  desirable 
that  the  Provisional  Government,  as  well  as  the  permanent  Govern- 
ment of  Korea,  retain,  as  its  advisers,  high-ranking  American  military 
officers  and  civilian  experts  on  governmental  and  economic  affairs  for 
a certain  period,  until  Korea  could  feel  sure  that  such  arrangement 
was  no  longer  necessary. 

In  determining  who  may  have  suffrage,  the  following  points  should 
be  considered: 

( 1 ) Eligibility  of  both  men  and  women. 

(2)  Age  minimum,  19  full  years.  (20  years  of  age  by  Korean  count 
—adult  age  in  Korea). 

(3)  Nationality  of  both  parents  must  be  determined. 

(4)  Residence  requirement  may  be  waived  at  the  beginning. 

(5)  Literacy  test: — Reading  of  “Gook  Moon,”  etc. 

(6)  Tax  receipt  for  voting  purposes  may  be  waived. 

In  the  establishment  of  a democratic  form  of  government  in  Korea, 
many  of  the  refined  features  ultimately  desirable  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  passed  by,  at  the  start.  The  pressure  of  time  for  the  con- 
sideration of  more  urgently  needed  institutions  will  be  great.  How- 
ever, this  should  not  be  an  occasion  for  discouragement  or  impatience, 
for  the  government  contemplates  affording  every  opportunity  to  its 
citizens  for  self-expression  of  their  talents  and  abilities. 

Korea  Should  Be  Helped  To  Make  Her  Own  Fight 

In  view  of  the  justice  and  the  necessity  of  making  Korea  indepen- 
dent again;  first,  in  order  to  right  a wrong  perpetuated  by  Japanese 
aggression,  and  second — which  is  more  important — to  maintain  peace 
in  the  Far  East,  it  would  seem  to  be  good  logic  to  supply  the  Koreans 
with  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  fight,  which  they  are  asking,  and 
let  them  win  their  own  battles  in  their  own  strategic  sphere,  rather 
than  for  the  United  Nations  to  send  larger  forces  to  this  territory 
to  drive  out  the  Japanese.  For  one  thing  a people  who  have  fought, 
suffered  and  have  won  their  own  right  to  liberty  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  set  up  a government  of  their  own.  They  will  have  come  to 
know  the  price  of  freedom  and  would  the  more  diligently  apply  them- 
selves in  maintaining  it.  The  argument  that  there  is  enough  man- 
power on  the  United  Nations’  side  already  and  that  any  military 
supplies  should  go  to  support  those  already  engaged,  is  fallacy.  The 
Koreans,  because  of  their  special  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
language  as  well  as  the  terrain  in  and  around  North  China  and  Man- 
churia, would  have  a strategic  service  value  that  other  troops  do  not 
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have.  The  amount  of  arms  and  supplies  that  would  be  diverted  to 
the  Koreans  would  be  very  small  indeed  in  comparison  with,  say,  a 
mechanized  division. 

If  on  the  other  hand  Korea’s  freedom  comes  as  the  result  of  United 
Nations  Victory  in  which  the  Korean  Army  had  no  great  part,  Korea 
would  be  grateful  but  her  country  would  probably  be  occupied,  for 
a time  at  least,  by  the  armies  that  drove  out  the  Japanese  forces  from 
the  country.  The  tendency  would  be  for  the  powers  to  tarry  along 
and  even  unintentionally  deter  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Koreans.  Occupation  of  Korea  by  foreign  armies  alone, 
however  temporary,  would  cause  rebellion  in  Korea  in  the  postwar 
period.  To  be  sure,  the  country  could  be  policed,  but  in  the  end  the 
unrest  would  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  countryside  and  into  Man- 
churia and  the  situation  would  be  similar  to  that  existing  at  the  present 
time  when  the  Korean  patriotic  groups  are  attacking  the  Japanese 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  This  would  cause  conflict  and 
disorder  for  years. 

An  independent  Korea,  too,  would  reassure  China.  She  has  often 
repeated  her  stand  as  to  Korea  independence  and  she  would  not  look 
with  favor  upon  any  other  foreign  rule  so  close  to  her  own  border. 
It  would  be  a painful  reminder  of  her  recent  past  history.  In  any  case 
there  should  be  left  no  room  for  intrigue  or  special  privileges  by  any 
foreign  power,  much  less  by  any  neighbor  of  Korea.  Certainly  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a mandate  would  be  repulsive  to  all  Koreans. 

If  Korea  is  given  the  material  help  to  fight  for  her  independence, 
through  her  own  efforts  in  concert  with  the  United  Nations  opera- 
tions, there  would  be  a clear  cut  and  definite  place  for  the  Korean 
Nation  which  no  power  or  neighbor  could  challenge. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  plans  of  the  Korean  people — their  hopes, 
their  aspirations.  They  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  certainly  not 
final.  But  they  hope  that  this  memorandum  may  serve  to  start  the 
machinery  rolling  toward  a greater  participation  in  this  war  by  the 
Koreans.  The  Koreans  are  cognizant  of  the  difficulties  before  them, 
the  obstacles  to  overcome.  Understanding  fully  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities attached  thereto,  they  eagerly  assume  them. 

Sentiment  and  emotion  often  becloud  sound  judgment;  the  prac- 
tical questions  now  arise:  Can  Korea  sustain  herself  economically? 
Are  her  people  capable  of  maintaining  the  freedom  they  seek?  Have 
the  Koreans  the  capacity  to  take  their  place  in  the  post-war  new 
world  and  contribute  to  its  welfare?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
are  taken  up  in  Part  II  of  this  memorandum,  which  deals  briefly  with 
the  economic  and  social  phases  of  post-war  Korea. 
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KOREA  AND  THE  PACIFIC  WAR 

Part  2 

V— KOREA’S  ECONOMY  WOULD  BE 
SUFFICIENT 

A pertinent  question  at  this  juncture  would  be:  Can  the  new  Korean 
Government  support  herself?  There  is  every  evidence  that  it  can 
if  new  industrial  production  facilities  are  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try’s economy.  A brief  statement  on  the  program  of  national  economy 
is  now  submitted. 


Sufficient  Food 

From  the  published  reports  of  the  Government  General,  Korea 
has  been  producing  more  than  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  her 
own  needs.  Some  310  millions  of  bushels  of  rice,  other  grains  and 
beans  are  raised  in  Korea.  Out  of  some  170  million  bushels  of  rice 
harvested  annually,  from  35%  to  45%  is  exported  to  Japan.  Being 
self  sufficient  in  the  matter  of  food,  the  Koreans  should  endeavor  to 
increase  their  factory  facilities  in  order  that:  ( 1 ) the  marginal  farm 
labor  may  be  shifted  to  more  productive  industries;  (2)  those  remain- 
ing on  the  farm  may  produce  more  per  capita;  (3)  the  country  may 
be  supplied  more  manufactured  goods  at  less  cost;  (4)  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  may  be  increased  by  the  increased  earnings  of 
the  individual. 

The  Koreans  have  been  saying,  “Let  us  consume  the  grain  we  har- 
vest, the  meat  we  raise,  and  the  fish  we  catch,  and  we  will  have  ample 
energy  to  produce  other  goods  to  raise  our  standard  of  living  above 
that  of  Japan.”  As  long  as  Japan  exploited  Korea  by  means  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  this  could  not  be  attained. 

Should  Promote  Industry 

Except  for  war  industries  or  those  built  with  such  conversion  in 
mind,  the  Japanese  Government  has  pursued  the  policy  of  making 
Korea  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  Factories,  mines,  power 
projects,  railroads,  motor  transportation,  are  all  tied  up  to  the  war 
machine. 

Agriculture  is  vigorously  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  self-suffi- 
ciency within  the  empire.  Accordingly,  very  little  machinery  for 
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civilian  production  is  to  be  found  in  Korea.  This  makes  it  impera- 
tive not  only  that  those  factories  and  equipment  in  Korea  owned  by 
Japanese  be  converted  to  Korean  use,  but  that  further  assistance  in 
the  way  of  machines  and  tools  should  be  made  available  to  Koreans 
as  part  of  the  program  of  post-war  resettlement. 

National  Finance 

The  annual  budget  of  Korea  for  the  past  few  years,  1935-38,  has 
been  around  350,000,000  yen.  It  rose  steadily  after  the  “China  Inci- 
dent” until  the  total  disbursement  reached  nearly  800,000,000  yen  in 
1941.  Naturally  this  great  increase  has  been  due  to  domestic  inflation 
and  by  war-time  spending  by  the  government.  But  the  important 
point  is  that  this  budget  is  met  by  the  revenues.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  normal  revenue  is  derived  from  the  government  monopolies  or 
from  indirect  tax,  while  only  about  100,000,000  yen  is  from  direct  levy 
on  incomes  and  properties.  With  increased  production,  the  revenue 
from  this  latter  source  should  be  greater  to  meet  expenditures  for 
growing  economy. 
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VI — POST-WAR  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 


Agriculture 

Like  most  Far  Eastern  farmers,  those  of  Korea  must  of  necessity 
achieve  maximum  total  return  from  a unit  of  land  by  employment  of 
much  labor  and  little  capital,  whether  in  the  form  of  mechanical  or 
animal  agencies.  Animals  are  of  some  use  in  plowing,  but  the  tasks 
of  seeding,  weeding,  harvesting,  and  threshing  are  carried  out  almost 
entirely  by  hand.  The  equipment  employed  is  inefficient,  due 
to  the  deficiency  of  funds  to  procure  superior  mechanisms  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  small  fields. 

With  12,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  it  appears  that  any  con- 
siderable addition  of  acreage  is  unlikely,  so  that  the  manner  of  utili- 
zation of  this  maximum  and  the  considerations  of  land  tenure  are  of 
basic  importance.  The  total  crop  area  is  distributed  among  3,000,000 
households,  yielding  a four-acre  average,  which  is  significantly  larger 
than  the  two  and  a half  acres  per  family  in  Japan.  This,  however, 
is  insufficient  to  give  the  farm  family  anything  but  a bare  living,  and 
it  is  imperative  that  either  they  have  greater  acreage  or  augment  their 
incomes  from  other  activities.  This  problem  will  have  to  be  solved 
by  the  employment  of  more  people  in  industries  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  cash-producing  projects  on  the  farm  such  as  home 
crafts,  winter  employment,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  in  substantially  all  agricultural  areas  of  the  world, 
the  small  average  farm  acreage  is  badly  distributed,  in  Korea,  to  the 
degree  that  one-fifth  of  the  farm  families  have  only  a fraction  more 
than  one  acre;  two-thirds  of  all  farm  families  have  less  than  two  and 
one-half  acres;  another  fifth  has  from  three  to  five;  one-sixth  has  be- 
tween five  and  fifty;  while  less  than  five  hundred  families  have  over 
fifty  acres.  At  the  very  lowest  level  of  agriculture  are  a quarter  million 
families  who  neither  own  nor  lease  land,  but  who  live  on  mountain 
slopes  where,  having  burned  off  the  brush,  they  cultivate  the  land  for 
a few  seasons  until  destruction  wrought  by  erosion  and  the  loss  of 
humus,  through  the  clearing  fires,  forces  abandonment.  This  acreage 
constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  12,000,000  arable  acres. 

Tenancy  in  Korea  is  very  old,  but  its  fatal  effects  have  been  par- 
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ticularly  evident  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  since  Japanese  occu- 
pation, with  a spectacular  increase  in  the  total  number  of  tenants. 
Between  19H  and  1938  tenancy  increased  six  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  number  of  farmers,  with  the  result  that  more  than  1,600,000  farm 
families  (53  per  cent)  are  now  tenants.  To  the  usual  occasions  for 
losses  in  owner-operated  acreage  must  be  added  the  acquisition  by 
Japanese  landlords  of  large  tracts  of  crop  land,  which  is  estimated  to 
reach  one-third  of  the  total. 

Whatever  the  percentage  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Japanese 
holdings  continue  to  increase  in  the  aggregate  as  well  as  in  the  unit 
acreage;  Japanese  corporate  enterprises  have  also  acquired  substantial 
holdings — all  this  with  a result  that  average  Japanese-owned  farms 
are  thought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  800  or  900  acres  per  owner, 
corporate  and  individual. 

Korean  government  contemplates  the  taking  over  of  all  farm  land 
held  by  the  Japanese  in  the  peninsula,  fee  simple,  whether  held  by 
government  agencies,  corporate  enterprises,  or  privately  owned.  This 
course  can  only  be  considered  just,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  such 
lands  were  acquired  through  exploitation  and  trickery  sponsored  by 
the  government  policy  and  laws.  Some  such  agencies  are: 

The  Oriental  Development  Company,  government  subsidized 
agency  to  help  settle  Japanese  farmers  in  Korea. 

Usurious  loan  associations  sponsored  by  the  government. 

Government  monopoly  and  restrictions  on  certain  crops  such  as 
tobacco  and  ginseng. 

High-interest  pawn  shops;  operated  under  Japanese  laws. 

Resettlement  organizations  for  migration  of  Koreans. 

Cancelling  and  voiding  of  all  previous  Korean  riparian  rights, 
that  have  been  in  force  for  centuries,  without  compensation. 

Untenable  irrigation  projects  sponsored  by  the  government  to  in- 
crease production  but  which  increase  yielded  insufficient  returns  to 
pay  for  the  annual  cost. 

The  land  to  be  thus  taken  over  by  the  Korean  Government  should  be 
redistributed — say  in  ten  to  twelve  acre  parcels — to  Korean  farm  fam- 
ilies and  returned  soldiers  on  some  long-term  low  interest  payments, 
based  on  probable  income.  These  people  should  be  furnished  with 
adequate  tools  and  capital  with  which  to  start  their  owner-operated 
farms. 

Korean  agriculture  has  been  quite  diversified  from  of  old.  Wheat, 
barley,  rye,  millet,  beans,  peas  (dried),  maize,  potatoes,  beets,  cotton, 
tobacco,  hemp,  have  all  been  raised  for  centuries,  besides  fruit  and 
huge  quantities  of  green  vegetables  for  their  national  dish,  “kimchy”. 
The  recent  boast  of  the  Japanese  Government  as  to  the  increased 
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production  of  rice  and  certain  other  items  merely  means  that  more 
upland  has  been  turned  into  paddy-fields  and  that  a particular  crop  has 
been  increased  to  the  detriment  of  others  or  that  untenable  irrigation 
projects  have  been  forced  upon  the  small  farmers. 

Since  its  annexation  Korea  has  greatly  increased  its  quantities  of 
certain  farm  products,  but  it  has  suffered  a profound  decrease  in  the 
level  of  living  of  the  Korean  masses.  The  benefits  of  enlarged  acreage 
and  augmented  production  have  eluded  the  very  people  whose  efforts 
made  them  possible. 

More  work  and  less  real  pay,  more  food  grown  but  less  of  it  to  eat, 
higher  land  values  but  still  higher  taxes,  more  sales  but  fewer  pur- 
chases, less  land  and  more  landlords,  more  loans  and  higher  interest 
—all  these  constituted  a burden  upon  the  people  that  has  brought 
utter  ruin  to  Korean  farmers. 

What  further  devastation  the  present  forced  war  production  is 
causing  Korean  agriculture  is  hard  to  surmise,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  soil  will  have  been  robbed  of  its  fertility  and  perhaps 
the  forests  depleted  to  a certain  extent.  Nevertheless,  the  application 
of  fertilizers,  aided  by  efficient  labor-saving  tools,  should  enable  Korea 
to  feed  herself  adequately,  and  the  distribution  of  enemy-held  lands 
to  Korean  owner-tenants  would  put  Korean  agriculture  on  a sound 
basis. 


Sericulture 

The  culture  of  silkworms  and  weaving  of  silks  have  been  household 
industries  in  Korea  for  centuries.  With  the  advent  of  the  Japanese 
regime,  farmers  were  encouraged  to  plant  greater  acreage  of  mulberry 
trees  and  raise  more  cocoons,  but  home  manufacturing  of  silk  cloth 
was  discouraged.  After  a few  years,  the  farmers  were  forced  to  sell 
their  cocoons  to  the  Japanese  guilds  at  ruinously  low  prices  established 
by  them.  As  a result,  the  phrase,  “as  ruined  as  a mulberry  farmer.’’ 
is  common  in  Korea.  With  the  return  of  self-government,  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  farm  sideline  should  not  flourish  in  Korea  as  in  an- 
cient days,  for  Korean  homespun  silk  is  a product  of  fine  quality  espe- 
cially fitted  for  Korean  clothing  and  highly  prized  for  comforters  and 
quilts,  due  to  its  good  wearing  qualities,  lightness  and  warmth.  It 
should  have  a wide  market  in  Manchuria,  where  the  Korean  popula- 
tion is  large  and  where  such  an  item  would  be  welcomed  on  account 
of  its  economy. 


Fisheries 

Korea,  with  more  than  1 1,000  miles  of  coast  line,  including  the  many 
islands  and  inlets,  and  washed  by  favorable  ocean  currents,  has  a 
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great  abundance  of  marine  life.  From  ancient  times  her  people  have 
consumed  large  quantities  of  marine  products  in  the  form  of  fresh, 
dried  and  salt  fish,  and  seaweeds,  and  have  exported  considerable 
quantities  to  Manchuria  and  China. 

On  annexation  the  Japanese  Government  put  into  effect  “laws  regu- 
lating” fisheries  just  as  they  did  on  everything  that  would  benefit 
their  own  people,  regardless  of  its  consequences  to  Koreans.  The  laws 
required  the  formation  of  fishing  guilds  and  a permit  from  the  govern- 
ment was  necessary  to  engage  in  any  branch  of  the  industry.  Anyone 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  government  in  Korea  knows  how  hard  it  is 
for  a Korean  to  secure  any  kind  of  a permit  or  license.  These  guilds  are 
controlled  and  officered  by  Japanese,  and  Koreans  do  the  actual  work. 
Furthermore,  very  few  Korean  fishermen  are  able  to  engage  in  the 
formation  of  guilds  because  they  do  not  have  the  capital  required  by 
the  regulations. 

Thus  the  sardines,  crab-meat,  oysters,  clams,  and  varieties  of  dried 
and  salted  fish  produced  in  Korea  are  exported  as  “Japanese”  crab- 
meat,  “Japanese”  seaweed,  "Japanese”  agar-agar.  While  the  Koreans 
do  the  toiling,  the  Japanese  take  the  profits,  favored  by  laws  that  make 
Koreans  unable  to  compete. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  transpired,  the  Japanese  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  fishing  in  the  Korean  waters.  Their  guilds  should  be 
dissolved,  all  their  equipment,  buildings,  vessels,  and  sundries  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  Korean  fisheries  or  Maritime  Commission  to 
be  equitably  distributed  and  administered  for  the  Korean  fishermen. 
With  the  industry  in  the  hands  of  Korean  fishermen,  their  economic 
status  will  improve  and  contribute  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  country. 

Animal  Husbandry 

The  Koreans  have  always  been  meat  eaters,  in  contrast  to  the 
Japanese,  whose  diet  runs  to  fish.  Prior  to  the  Japanese  “laws  regu- 
lating” the  sale  and  killing  of  meat  animals,  a Korean  had  a fair  amount 
of  beef,  pork,  poultry,  and  eggs  in  his  diet.  With  these  laws,  however, 
restriction  of  local  butchering  and  regulations  of  sales  made  it  easier 
to  export  live  animals  to  Japan  than  to  butcher  and  consume  locally. 
As  a consequence,  the  Korean  farmers  raise  only  the  cattle  that  they 
use  for  farm  work  or  as  beasts  of  burden,  the  calves  being  sold  for 
export. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  more  meat  and  animals  for 
beasts  of  burden,  the  government  set  up  official  and  quasi-govern- 
mental  breeding  and  stock-raising  farms.  The  lands  used  for  this  pur- 
pose were  mostly  properties  of  Korean  retainers  whose  families  served 
the  old  Korean  kings.  Such  lands,  now  called  Governmental  land,  com- 
prise considerable  area. 
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On  reoccupation  of  Korea  by  Koreans,  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  will  take  over  the  operation  of  all  these  ac- 
tivities, together  with  any  and  all  stock,  equipment,  buildings,  and 
paraphernalia,  and  gradually  distribute  them  to  Korean  farmers  under 
supervision  of  some  such  agency  as  a National  Agricultural  Rehabili- 
tation Commission. 


Forestry 

The  Yalu  River  area  as  well  as  the  Eastern  slopes  of  the  Diamond 
Mountains,  and  sections  of  the  northern  maritime  province  of  Korea, 
are  relatively  well  wooded,  exceeding  any  other  Far  East  area  except 
Siberia.  In  the  tropical  Orient,  vegetation  is  heavy  but  tree  growth 
is  diverse  and  variegated,  as  contrasted  with  the  ‘‘forest’’  of  temperate 
zones,  where  square  miles  of  area  are  covered  by  identical  trees  which 
makes  their  exploitation  practicable.  Korea  is  thus  favored.  Impor- 
tation of  some  200,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  by  Korea  indicates 
that  its  forests  are  not  fully  utilized,  due  to  the  transport  factor  rather 
than  to  the  absence  of  timber  stands.  Deciduous  trees  of  the  oak, 
hickory,  birch,  and  beech  varieties  are  found.  Trees  of  the  pine  family, 
which  are  particularly  numerous,  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  for 
commercial  timber.  Korea  has  its  winter  felling  and  spring  floating 
operations  on  the  Yalu  and  tributary  streams.  Here  again  govern- 
ment regulations,  favorable  only  to  Japanese,  permit  the  exploitation 
of  the  forests  and  manufacture  of  lumber. 

The  uses  of  wood  are  widespread  in  Korea,  for  construction  in 
many  districts,  and  more  particularly  for  box-making,  toy  materials, 
carved  wood  items,  veneer  materials,  and  a small  pulpwood  activity. 
Of  considerable  value  are  the  rush,  bamboo,  and  reed  materials  pro- 
duced for  basketware — -largely  homemade  products — in  which  the 
Korean  does  a distinctly  better  job  with  superior  materials  to  supply 
fish  creels,  sandals,  mats,  porch  shades,  hats,  and  a variety  of  light- 
weight frameworks  for  flexible  crates,  lanterns,  fans,  candle-frames, 
and  a miscellaneous  group  of  specific  items.  The  Korean  does  a better 
job  in  this  category  of  products  than  the  Japanese,  and  as  excellent 
as  the  best  of  Chinese.  This  should  be  a source  of  added  income  to 
the  people  in  cities  as  well  as  those  in  rural  districts  through  the  utiliza- 
tion of  their  spare  time.  The  possibilities  of  increasing  the  production 
of  tree  crops  such  as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  apples,  and  pears,  for  which 
Korea  is  justly  famous  in  the  Orient,  are  great.  The  barren  and  de- 
nuded hills  and  low  mountain  slopes  quite  often  seen  in  the  southern 
part  of  Korea,  should  be  planted  to  produce  lumber,  fruits,  nuts,  fibre 
producing  vines  and  grass  for  animal  husbandry.  The  development 
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of  dried  and  preserved  fruit  and  berry  industries  should  be  another 
source  of  farm  income. 

The  private  forest  lands,  the  equipment  there,  saw-mills,  tugs, 
barges,  waterfront  properties,  and  everything  pertaining  to  forest  in- 
dustry owned  by  the  Japanese  will  be  necessary  to  the  national  econ- 
omy and  should  be  owned  by  the  Koreans. 

Mining 

Korean  mineral  resources  are  diverse  in  nature  but  deficient  in 
quantities  when  compared  to  a dozen  other  countries  of  the  world. 
What  they  do  have  are  now  so  restricted  to  Japanese  military  de- 
mands that  Korean  metallurgy  has  been  forced  out  of  its  most  profit- 
able channels,  i.e.,  hand-wrought  materials  of  great  beauty  and  high 
unit  value  for  which  historically  it  has  been  famous.  Today  Korean 
gold-  and  silversmiths  are  not  permitted  the  raw  materials  essential 
to  their  craft,  and  so  have  had  to  transfer  their  talents  into  categories 
for  which  their  training  and  experience  have  fitted  them  not  at  all. 

Korean  mineral  deposits  include  coal,  alumite,  graphite,  hematite 
and  magnetite  for  iron,  oil  shale,  zinc,  lead,  antimony,  gold,  silver, 
magnesite,  and  many  other  valuable  metallic  and  non-metallic  sub- 
stances. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  mining  of  any  of  these  except 
gold,  silver,  graphite,  magnesite,  and  coal  would  be  profitable  under 
a free  market  competition.  For  example,  it  would  be  vastly  cheaper 
for  Japan  to  buy  steam  and  coking  coal  from  Australia,  Indo-China,  or 
the  United  States,  paying  high  freight  and  insurance  on  it,  rather 
than  to  operate  Japanese  and  Korean  coal  mines.  The  same  might  be 
true  with  respect  to  purchases  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  steel.  Despite 
the  “mineral  program"  of  Japan  during  war-times,  which  contemplates 
the  processing  of  Korean  iron  ore  at  Mosan  and  Eian  Mines  with 
Korean  coal  alone,  this  does  not  mean  a low  unit  cost.  However,  the 
mineral  deposits  of  Korea  are  not  discouraging  and  properly  de- 
veloped, they  should  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  modest  requirements  of 
their  national  economy. 

Coal  reserves  of  Korea  are  estimated  at  1,000,000,000  tons,  more 
or  less,  of  which  one-eighth  is  anthracite.  Its  occurrence  is  however 
scattered,  and  transport  is  expensive.  At  present  from  six  to  seven  mil- 
lion tons  are  being  mined,  forced  by  war-time  needs.  The  greater  per- 
centage of  this  production,  no  doubt,  could  be  continued  profitably 
provided  better  machinery,  further  capital  equipment  and  greater 
transportation  facilities  are  provided.  Thus,  Korea  is  fairly  well  pro- 
vided with  coal  for  her  domestic  needs,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  sufficient  low-cost  quality  product  for  any  great  industrial 
use. 
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Thanks  to  the  desperate  need  of  gold  exchange  by  Japan  and  the 
United  States  Treasury  price  of  $35.00,  gold  mining  has  multiplied, 
and  the  "plan”  called  for  seventy-five  tons  of  gold  production  annually 
by  1942,  compared  to  the  twenty  tons  in  1936.  Should  even  half 
that  figure  be  achieved  it  would  be  worth  $30,000,000,  a significant 
sum  to  be  sure.  The  point  is  again  made,  though,  that  that  amount 
converted  by  the  facile  fingers  of  Korean  craftsmen  into  inimitable 
gold  ornaments  and  gold  leaf  would  contribute  to  living  standards 
of  the  population  at  least  four  times  as  effectively  as  it  does  when 
utilized  solely  for  monetary  purposes. 

Electric  Power  Production 

The  power  resources  of  the  peninsula  far  outrun  her  mineral  pat- 
terns in  importance,  both  presently  and  in  the  future.  At  the  moment 
some  750,000  kilowatts  of  power  are  generated  from  hydroelectric 
sources.  Such  installations  as  are  now  operating  at  Choshin  (Chang- 
jin)  and  Fusen  (Poochun)  Rivers  are  larger  than  any  in  the  kingdom 
of  Japan,  while  the  Yalu  River  or  "Suiho"  project,  which  was  to 
have  been  completed  by  1942,  will  rival  the  power  houses  of  the 
Columbia  River  or  Boulder  Dam.  The  world  s largest  generator  is 
now  ready  for  use  at  the  Yalu  River  plant.  Two  generating  units  at 
the  first  of  the  seven  proposed  dams  had  actually  been  hooked  up 
with  industrial  loads  in  Korea  and  nearby  Manchuria  in  September 
1941.  Each  of  these  units  had  an  installed  capacity  of  nearly  100,000 
kilowatts,  and  the  projected  total  capacity  for  the  seven-dam  system 
is  about  1,600,000  kilowatts.  The  information  whether  or  not  the 
project  was  completed  in  1942  or  how  many  of  the  generators  are 
now  in  operation,  is  lacking. 

The  purpose  of  this  development  is  the  production  of  electro-chemical 
materials;  foremost  in  this  project  is  magnesium  to  be  developed  from 
Korean  ore  and  steel-making  from  domestic  deposits.  While  this 
gigantic  program  is  primarily  for  war  industries,  they  will  be  there 
(unless  destroyed)  as  an  important  aid  to  a modest  development  of 
industries  in  Korea. 


Metal  Industry 

The  metal  industry  of  Korea  consists  of  iron  and  steel  works,  ex- 
traction of  magnesium,  gold  and  silver  ware  and  metal  fabrication 
with  small  machine  tool  production.  The  Korean  brassware,  which 
is  justly  famous  for  its  quality,  is  the  work  of  home  industry  in  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  country.  In  recent  years  the  Japanese  have  de- 
veloped the  metal  industry  with  war  requirements  in  mind  and  have  set 
up  large  pig  iron  and  steel  mills  at  Kenjiho  (Kiumepo)  in  Whanghai 
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Province,  in  the  northern  part  of  Pyengyando  and  near  the  Mosan 
mines  in  No.  Hamkyung  Province.  It  is  now  the  fourth  largest  in- 
dustry in  Korea  and  is  destined  to  grow  to  considerable  proportions. 

Beginning  about  1936,  the  small  plants  operated  by  the  Koreans 
were  rapidly  closed  due  to  the  inability  to  secure  raw  materials  so 
that  at  present  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  100% 
of  the  metal  industry  is  engaged  in  war  production.  Pig  iron  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  a little  over  quarter  million  tons  per  annum 
and  castings  are  valued  at  over  4.000,000  yen.  While  the  gold  pro- 
duction was  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few  years  due  to  the  Japanese 
government  requirement  of  the  metal  for  foreign  exchange,  very  little 
of  it  went  into  art  or  the  ordinary  channels  of  manufacture. 

Manufacturing 

Factory  products  of  Korea  are  largely  of  the  older  type  such  as  tex- 
tiles. One-half  billion  square  yards  of  cotton  cloth  are  produced  an- 
nually, while  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk  and  mixed  materials,  knitted 
goods,  rubber  shoes,  and  other  products  for  domestic  consumption 
engage  about  2 to  3 per  cent  of  the  population. 

Dried  and  canned  fish,  lumber,  paper,  cement,  fish  oil,  fertilizers, 
crude  drugs,  beverages,  leather  products,  and  basketware  represent 
lesser  types  of  production,  some  of  them  with  genuine  production 
advantage,  all  of  them  having  exportable  surpluses,  and  represent 
about  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  processed  goods. 

The  most  recent  developments  in  manufacture  are  in  the  munitions 
and  allied  fields,  notably  shipbuilding,  coal  liquefaction,  ammonium 
sulphate,  dynamite,  steel  making,  motor  trucks,  and  engines.  These 
are,  however,  forced  industries,  which  have  doubtful  futures  in  a 
peacetime  economy.  On  the  whole,  Korean  manufacture  is  carried 
on  with  minimum  equipment  and  machinery,  with  insufficient  capital. 

The  Korean  leaders,  therefore,  do  not  have  in  mind  any  large  de- 
velopment of  heavy  industries,  except  for  defense  and  partial  domestic 
needs.  They  feel  that  much  of  the  products  of  such  industries  should 
be  obtained  from  other  countries  more  favorably  situated  to  produce 
them  better  and  cheaper.  Nonetheless,  in  addition  to  the  resettlement 
and  adjustment  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  for  which  the  coun- 
try is  well  suited,  there  are  many  other  industrial  pursuits  in  which 
the  Korean  patience  and  skill  should  be  able  to  turn  out  much-needed 
articles  for  domestic  demand  and  some  for  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  competition  with  other  peoples.  With  agriculture  practically  at  its 
highest  production  level,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  manufacturing  in 
order  to  raise  the  value  of  labor  and  the  standard  of  living. 

A fair  start  in  the  achievement  of  this  very  necessary  adjunct  to 
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national  economy  will  have  been  made  with  the  appropriation  of  all 
the  Japanese  installations  in  Korea,  which  would  include  all  public  and 
quasi-public  utilities,  electric  generating  plants,  mines,  iron,  steel, 
and  metal  works,  machine  shops,  engine  factories,  ceramic  works, 
textile  mills,  banks  and  financial  institutions,  insurance  and  trust  com- 
panies, breweries,  cereal  converters,  laboratories  and  experimental 
institutions,  foundries  and  forge  shops,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  silk 
filatures  and  spinning  mills,  cement  mills  and  lime  furnaces,  fertilizer 
and  nitrogen  fixation  plants,  sugar  and  starch  refineries,  leather  tan- 
neries, and  fish  and  vegetable  oil  extractors,  and  factories  of  all  de- 
scription. 

This  appropriation  would  be  only  a just  transfer  of  properties  be- 
longing to  Koreans,  since  all  of  these  have  been  the  result  of  ex- 
ploitation of  the  Koreans.  What  arrangement  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  make  with  the  individual  Japanese,  to  resettle  them  in 
Japan  cannot  be  the  concern  of  the  Korean  people.  It  was  the  Japa- 
nese Government’s  policy  and  its  protective  laws  which  encouraged 
their  nationals  to  rob  the  Korean  farmers  of  their  lands,  the  shop- 
keepers of  their  capital,  and  the  people  of  their  home;  a govern- 
ment policy  which  compelled  more  than  12  per  cent  of  the  Koreans 
to  seek  new  homes  in  the  uninviting  lands  of  the  north,  and  which 
converted  more  than  35  per  cent  of  the  Korean  farm  lands  into 
Japanese  corporate  properties;  government  policies  which  had  for 
their  chief  purpose  the  elimination  of  Koreans  from  the  productive 
industries  and  from  the  farms  as  a capital  factor,  and  substitution 
of  Japanese  from  the  islands  as  the  proprietors  and  owners.  Be- 
cause all  these  things  were  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  government,  under  the  peculiarly  formed  protective  laws  for  the 
Japanese,  what  the  Koreans  are  asking  for  is  but  a matter  of  simple 
justice. 


Additional  Machinery  Needed 

Beginning  about  1930  the  rapid  industrialization  of  Korea  has 
been  very  noticeable.  The  population  is  tending  to  move  towards 
the  cities  and  there  are  about  a million  wage  earners  now  in  the  penin- 
sula. In  order  to  take  care  of  these  people  and  to  help  out  the 
national  economy,  manufacture  must  be  promoted  more  and  more. 

Most  of  the  industrial  equipment  and  machinery  in  Korea  will 
have  been  worn  out,  become  obsolete,  or  damaged  by  the  long 
years  of  wear.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  great  amount  of  machinery 
in  Korea  that  can  be  converted  to  peacetime  use,  except,  perhaps, 
the  electric  generating  plants  and  a few  other  basic  industries.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  import  such  equipment  as  would  be 
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necessary  for  their  modest  industrial  program  from  other  countries, 
very  likely  from  the  United  States. 

The  military  trucks,  tanks,  and  other  rolling  stock  taken  over 
from  Japanese,  supplemented  with  surplus  of  such  equipment  in  the 
United  States,  could  be  used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  highways,  irrigation  projects,  and  reforestation. 

A good  part  of  the  arms  and  equipment  of  the  Japanese  Army 
should  be  allotted  to  the  Korean  Government,  and  upon  the  ultimate 
dismantling  of  Japanese  naval  installations,  armament  plants,  and 
arsenals,  much  of  the  usable  machinery  should  be  sent  to  Korea,  such 
as: 

Lathes,  drill  presses,  boring  machines,  planers,  shapers  and  mill- 
ing machines,  stamping  presses,  reamers  and  dies: 

Gear  cutters,  machine  tools  and  screw  machines,  gauges,  instru- 
ments and  precision  tools: 

Foundry,  furnace  and  boiler  equipment: 

Pumps,  compressors  and  motors: 

Engines,  winches  and  tractors; 

Hoists,  cranes,  elevators,  and  conveyors. 

Much  of  this  machinery  would  be  suitable  for  the  metal  industries  of 
Korea,  and  some  could  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  defense 
works,  which  no  doubt  would  be  in  agreement  with  the  plans  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Textile  Industry 

As  in  all  civilized  countries,  textiles  occupy  an  important  place  in 
domestic  economy.  In  Korea  it  is  the  third  largest  industry.  While 
it  turns  out  only  about  15%  of  the  country’s  industrial  production 
in  value,  it  employs  more  than  20%  of  the  workers.  The  larger 
plants  have  been  built  but  recently.  They  are  located  in  the  suburbs 
of  Seoul,  the  capital  city,  across  the  Han  River.  Other  plants  are 
operated  in  Southern  Korea  cities  such  as  Fusan  and  Kwangju  and 
Chemulpo. 

The  reason  for  the  rapid  growth  of  textile  mills  with  Japanese 
capital  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Korea  no  laws 
to  protect  the  workers  from  being  exploited,  wages  being  less  than 
half  of  those  in  Japan  for  like  services.  Profits  of  these  mills  are  often 
as  much  as  50%.  There  are  about  250,000  spindles  in  operation  in 
Korea  and  the  value  of  production  is  about  150  million  yen. 

Some  of  the  products  of  this  industry  in  the  order  of  their  value 
are: 

Cotton  piece  goods 
Cotton  yarn 
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Raw  silk 
Hemp  goods 
Silk  piece  goods 
Knitted  goods 

Rayon  and  mixed  rayon  goods. 

Raw  materials  come  mostly  from  abroad,  i.e.,  cotton  from  United 
States  and  India,  wool  from  Australia,  etc.  But  Korea  has  always 
produced  cotton  for  her  home  consumption  and  sheep  raising  has 
been  started  in  the  northern  provinces.  With  the  improvement  of 
the  culture  of  these,  together  with  the  pulp  industry  supplying  the 
rayon  industry,  Korea  should  have  considerable  start  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles  for  her  people. 

Chemical  Industry 

The  chemical  industry  of  Korea  has  made  the  most  rapid  progress 
of  all  industries  and  now  stands  at  the  head.  This  is  due  to  the 
large  Korean  installations  of  Japanese  companies  manufacturing  fer- 
tilizers, fish  oil,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  etc.  These  plants  are  located 
where  there  are  sources  of  electric  power  such  as  in  the  So.  Ham- 
kyung  province  town  of  Konan  (Heungnam)  and  the  Yalu  River 
electric  generating  stations  in  No.  Pyengan  Province.  The  Korea 
Nitrogen  Fertilizer  Co.’s  plant  in  Konan  claims  to  be  the  second 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  having  a capacity  of  500,000  tons 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  year.  The  power  for  this  project  is 
generated  from  the  electric  installations  on  the  Fusen  (Poochun) 
and  Choshin  (Changjin)  river  dam  and  tunnel  flume  hydroelectric 
generating  plants. 

The  drug  and  medicine  manufacture  is  an  important  part  of  the 
chemical  industry  in  Korea  and  it  is  the  only  field  in  which  the  Korean 
investment  is  greater  than  the  Japanese  and  their  products  are  of 
greater  commercial  value. 

Other  products  of  the  industry  are:  Vegetable  and  mineral  oils, 
rubber  utilization,  alcohol,  leather,  matches,  paper  and  pulp,  soap, 
explosives.  Many  of  these  products  are  exported,  such  as  matches, 
soap  and  rubber  shoes. 

While  the  chemical  industry  is  of  considerable  proportions,  it  is 
not  diversified.  Korea  still  imports  printer’s  ink,  drugs,  synthetic 
oils  and  many  chemicals  both  crude  and  refined,  which  could  well 
be  manufactured  at  home. 

Ceramics 

Ceramics  in  Korea  is  made  up  of  cement,  pottery,  tiles,  glass  and 
earthenware  of  special  Korean  use  such  as  large  crocks,  urns  and 
large  water  vessels,  and  pickle  containers. 
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Cement  is  made  in  about  a half-dozen  plants  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  a total  capacity  of  about  one  and  a half 
million  tons  per  year.  Much  of  this  production  is  now  used  in  the 
building  of  great  power  house  and  building  projects  occasioned  by 
the  war,  but  formerly  there  were  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic 
demands. 

Common  brick  is  made  in  sufficient  quantities  around  all  indus- 
trial centers  and  is  readily  procurable  anywhere.  Tile  for  drains 
and  especially  tiles  for  roofing  are  made  in  large  quantities  and  are 
of  good  quality. 

There  is  one  large  pottery  works  which  supplies  the  market  on  a 
large  scale  and  exports  to  Manchuria,  but  most  of  the  local  wants 
are  met  by  many  small  and  scattered  industries. 

Glass  for  bottles  and  household  ware  is  made  in  Korea,  but 
no  sheet  or  plates  are  manufactured.  This  industry  is  favored  with 
the  existence  of  high-grade  glass  sand  in  many  places  throughout 
the  peninsula.  Koreans  become  expert  glass  blowers  and  a variety  of 
glassware  for  household  use  is  offered  on  the  market. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  trade  of  Korea  exemplifies  the  oft-repeated  aphorism  that 
colonies  exist  for  a four-fold  benefit  to  the  mother  country — i.e.,  a 
preferential  market,  a preferential  source  of  raw  materials,  an  overflow 
area  for  colonists,  and  international  prestige  together  with  military 
strength.  The  facts  prove  otherwise  for  most  of  the  world’s  colonies; 
but  Japan  has  taken  advantage  of  Korea  thoroughly  and  ruthlessly. 
To  what  ruinous  extent  Japan  has  exploited  the  people  of  Korea  may  be 
seen  from  their  own  figures  on  trade. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Korea  amounted  to  over  1,400,000,000  yen  in 
1938,  consisting  principally  of  exports  of  the  products  from  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  from  the  fishery  industry,  and  from  the  mines. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  cloth,  woolen  goods,  paper,  rub- 
ber, and  beverages.  The  most  significant  fact  is  that  more  than  90 
per  cent  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  with  Japan  or  Japanese  agencies 
who  fixed  the  buying  and  selling  prices  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  other  colony-mother-country  relationship. 

After  Korean  independence,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  trade  would  be  stopped  entirely,  as  long  as  the  Japanese  pay 
the  market  price  for  Korea’s  products  and  can  offer  other  goods  in 
exchange  on  favorable  terms.  But  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  the  Japanese 
people  from  such  forced  trade  for  nearly  forty  years,  the  Japanese 
Government  educational  policy  for  Koreans  which  kept  down  most 
of  the  population  as  farm  laborers  together  with  the  ecenomic  pres- 
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sure  brought  on  by  the  Japanese  to  a point  where  Koreans  consume 
20  per  cent  less  rice  than  they  formerly  did  and  are  forced  to  im- 
port the  less-desired  millet,  should  be  more  than  sufficient  reasons  for 
the  appropriation  by  Koreans  of  all  Japanese  commercial  establish- 
ments in  the  peninsula.  This  can  in  no  way  be  considered  unrea- 
sonable, since  Japanese  businesses,  both  corporate  and  individual 
have  already  garnered,  in  excess  profits,  the  original  investments 
and  more  than  ample  compensation  for  services. 

Not  many  years  back  we  often  heard  it  said  that  Japan  as  small 
as  she  was,  bought  more  goods  from  foreign  countries,  especially 
from  the  United  States,  than  China  with  more  than  400,000,000 
population.  Perhaps  some  business  interests  may  again  repeat  those 
remarks  in  the  post-war  period.  There  is  no  doubting  the  trade 
figures,  but  what  is  not  always  brought  out  is  the  fact  that  Japanese 
purchases  abroad  in  the  ten-year  period  prior  to  1941  were  mostly 
war  materials.  Also  that  Japanese  purchases  included  those  for  For- 
mosa, Korea  and  to  a great  extent  for  Manchuria.  If  these  areas 
are  allowed  to  develop  in  a normal  way  without  Japanese  restric- 
tions, the  trade  with  them  would  be  many  times  that  sold  to  Japanese 
for  use  in  those  territories.  Japan  has  systematically  kept  Korea 
down  as  a primitive  agricultural  country  and  developed  the  natural 
resources  only  for  the  benefit  of  Japan. 

The  argument  that  the  industrialized  nations  could  sell  as  much 
to  Korea  and  Manchuria  through  Japanese  expansion;  that  it  made 
no  difference  whether  machinery,  cotton  and  tobacco  were  sold  to 
Japanese  to  be  used  in  Korea  or  sold  direct,  does  not  hold.  For,  under 
Japanese  control,  Korea  has  not  been  developed  industrially.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  Koreans  has  not  increased  in  the  past  35 
years  under  Japanese  rule.  Korea  is  a producer  only  of  primary  and 
agricultural  products  for  Japan.  What  industry  there  is  in  Korea 
is  for  Japanese  production,  managed  to  benefit  Japan  alone. 

On  the  other  hand  when  Korea  is  freed  from  Japan  and  inde- 
pendent to  manage  her  own  affairs,  industry  will  be  developed,  for 
it  is  through  the  production  of  consumer  goods  and  later  purchases 
of  capital  goods  that  a nation  can  raise  its  standard  of  living  and 
increase  the  purchasing  power  of  her  people  which  makes  for  trade, 
domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  multilateral  type. 

A nation  that  has  a foreign  trade  of  1,400,000,000  yen  from  an 
agricultural  economy  as  Korea  had  in  1938,  under  Japanese  restric- 
tions, has  a potential  trade  possibility  of  considerable  proportions 
when  she  becomes  free  and  unrestricted  as  to  her  trade. 

Not  by  way  of  holding  out  promises  of  rosy  future  for  industralized 
nations’  trade  with  Korea,  but  to  state  simply  an  eventual  outcome, 
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Korea  must  have  men  and  machines  from  the  western  nations.  She 
must  have  teachers,  technicians,  engineers  and  experts.  She  must 
have  power  plants,  factory  equipment,  harbor  installations  and  road 
building  materials  to  mention  only  a few  of  the  things  that  will  be 
urgently  needed.  All  these  she  must  necessarily  get  from  the  United 
States,  a nation  that  must  convert  her  vast  factories  and  manpower 
from  war  to  peace  time  production.  And  the  United  States  will  be 
paid  for  these  things  that  she  sends  to  Korea  in  cash.  The  men  she 
sends  over  to  help  set  up  industry  will  be  paid  their  salaries. 

Whatever  the  final  settlement  of  World  War  I debts;  whatever 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  about  the  present  lend-lease;  or  how- 
ever Europe  is  going  to  pay  for  the  food  and  supplies  that  America 
is  now  sending  and  which  are  bound  to  increase  for  some  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  present  war,  Korea  will  not  need  food,  and 
she  will  need  very  little  lend-lease.  The  help  that  she  will  require 
to  set  her  up  for  a modest  industrial  production,  she  can  pay  for 
out  of  her  vitalized  economy. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Korean  government,  all  import  and 
export  regulations  must  be  carefully  scanned  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
procedure  that  may  have  been  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  Japanese 
alone. 

The  normal  trade  of  Korea  with  other  nations  should  benefit  her 
economy.  She  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  superior  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  natural  resources  of  other  peoples,  and  in 
turn  offer  to  the  world  market  many  of  her  products  that  are  highly 
prized  by  others.  Her  total  foreign  trade  now  is  satisfactory  for 
her  small-scale  economy,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  adjust 
her  purchases  and  exports  and  bring  about  a greater  equilibrium  by 
further  production  in  her  factories  and  mines. 

Merchant  Marine 

Korea  has  no  registered  merchant  marine  but  does  have  a small 
tonnage  of  seagoing  craft,  the  total  of  which  is  under  Japanese  regis- 
try and  so  not  susceptible  of  separation  for  statistical  purposes.  Ship 
entrances  are  maintained  statistically  intact  and  are  approximately 
of  20,000,000  net  tonnage,  nearly  one-fourth  that  of  Japan  and  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  total.  The  Japanese  flag 
dominates  the  overseas  traffic,  and  by  statute  monopolizes  the  intra-im- 
perial carriage.  As  a basis  of  post-war  settlement,  Korea  should 
have  25  per  cent  of  all  the  Japanese  merchant  marine  and  all  of  the 
bottoms  engaged  in  the  Korean  coastal  trade. 
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Railways 

Railway  mileage  is  over  3,400  of  which  more  than  three-fourths 
is  government  owned.  The  chief  line  is  the  Transpeninsular,  extending 
from  Fusan,  where  the  railway  ferry  service  from  Japan  ends,  to 
Antung,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu  River  on  the  Manchurian  side 
of  the  Korean  boundary  with  that  country.  This  main  line  is  about 
600  miles  long,  and  forms  a part  of  the  continental  service  which  con- 
nects Japan  with  Europe  via  the  South  Manchurian,  Chinese  East- 
ern, and  Trans-Siberian  Railways.  From  Seoul,  on  this  main  line, 
begins  a minor  rail  connection  that  crosses  the  peninsula  and  skirts 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Korea  until  it  almost  reaches  the  Siberian 
maritime  province  adjacent  to  Vladivostok.  The  line  appears  to  have 
more  political  and  military  significance  than  commercial  purpose, 
since  there  is  a comparatively  small  population  and  few  products 
for  shipment  from  the  area  traversed  by  this  line.  A connection  with 
a segment  of  Manchurian  rail  is  effected  at  its  terminal,  but  the  rugged 
nature  and  undeveloped  character  of  the  territory  thus  penetrated 
confirms  the  military  character  of  this  route,  with  perhaps  an  inten- 
tion of  development  in  the  future.  Most  of  this  coastal  area  has  a 
marine  products  economy  and  the  output  moves  to  market  by  water, 
and  so  does  not  contribute  greatly  to  rail  traffic. 

The  Keijo-Moppo  Line  connects  Southwestern  Korea  with  Seoul, 
the  East  Coast  Line  runs  along  the  coast  of  the  Japan  Sea,  and  the 
Heigen  Line  crossing  the  country  at  Pingyang  from  Wonsan,  and 
connects  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railways,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem of  North  China. 

Korean  railways  are  heavy  carriers  of  freight,  averaging  over  4,000 
tons  per  mile  of  track,  which  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  United  States 
average,  while  its  passenger  traffic  per  mile  of  rail  exceeds  that  of  the 
United  States  four  to  one.  This  proportion  is  less  significant  than  it 
seems  when  related  to  the  matter  of  distance  traversed  per  passenger 
and  earnings  per  passenger,  but  Korea  is  among  the  first  thirteen 
countries  in  passenger  traffic  density.  On  the  whole,  the  railway  mile- 
age of  the  country  (which  includes  nearly  1,000  miles  of  narrow  gauge, 
privately-owned  roads),  seems  adequate  for  the  time  being.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  a railroad  without  too  many  steep  grades  and  curves 
is  very  high  in  a mountainous  country. 

Fairly  good  care  and  maintenance  was  had  on  motive  power  and 
rolling  stocks,  but  the  equipment  is  light  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  much  is  worn  out  and  obsolete.  The  heavy  burden 
imposed  on  the  roads,  occasioned  by  years  of  war,  without  adequate 
repairs  and  replacements,  will  have  reduced  the  efficiency  to  a mini- 
mum. In  the  post-war  operation  of  the  systems  by  the  Korean  Govern- 
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ment,  much  new  equipment  will  be  needed,  for  which  there  is  hardly 
any  manufacturing  facility  in  the  country.  The  narrow-gauge  roads 
will  have  to  be  standardized  to  facilitate  transfer  at  terminals.  The, 
help  will  have  to  come  from  the  United  States,  as  the  South  Man- 
churian Railway  shops  and  iron  works  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
supply  any  more  than  the  needs  of  Manchuria  and  North  China. 

Roads  and  Highways 

In  policing  Korea  the  Japanese  have  done  a good  job  of  connecting 
cities  and  towns  with  fairly  good  roads.  With  proper  equipment,  ter- 
minal facilities,  repair  supplies,  road-making  and  maintenance  ma- 
chinery, the  highways  could  quickly  be  converted  into  a greater  use- 
fulness to  the  peacetime  economic  life  of  the  country.  The  total  mileage 
recorded  was  about  14,000  miles  in  1939,  or  one  mile  of  road  suitable 
for  motor  vehicles  per  six  square  miles  of  territory — a ratio  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  Britain  with  two  to  one,  Japan  five  to  one,  United 
State  one  to  one,  China  one  to  70.  The  number  of  automobiles  is 
extremely  small,  fewer  indeed  in  1939  than  in  1932,  with  a total  of 
but  10,000,  chiefly  trucks  and  busses.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  automotive  vehicles  operated  by  the  Japanese  military,  which  prob- 
ably would  nearly  double  the  registration. 

There  are  practically  no  privately  owned  passenger  cars  in  Korea, 
except  those  supplied  by  business  houses  for  the  use  of  their  officials. 
The  reasons  for  this  scarcity  are  due  to  the  excessive  burden  placed  on 
the  individual  in  the  form  of  taxes,  confusing  rules  and  regulations  for 
driving,  difficult  examinations  before  license  to  drive  is  granted,  and. 
of  course,  the  high  first  cost  of  motor  vehicles,  spare  parts,  and  fuel. 

There  is  every  reason  to  assume  that,  with  the  country  in  the 
Koreans’  own  hands,  the  official  bars  to  ownership  of  cars  will  be  let 
down  and  commonsense  vehicle  laws  will  encourage  the  people  of 
Korea  (who  need  very  little  encouragement  in  this  direction)  to  make 
freer  purchases  to  augment  the  transportation  system  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  highway  transport  system  of  Korea  sadly  lacks  motor 
vehicles,  and  as  a consequence  the  busses  are  overcrowded  and  trucks 
overburdened. 

The  freight  traffic  revenue  of  any  transportation  system  in  Korea 
is  very  little  more  than  that  from  the  passenger  business.  This  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  countries,  as  for  instance  the  United 
States,  where  the  freight  revenues  are  many  times  the  receipts  from 
passenger  traffic. 

Accordingly,  there  should  be  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  busses 
and  passenger  cars.  An  increase  of  motor  vehicles  by  10,000  a year 
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for  the  first  five  years  after  restoration  of  Korean  independence,  at  an 
outlay  of  $15,000,000  annually,  seems  reasonable.  Because  of  the  short 
hauls  over  difficult  terrain,  it  would  be  easier  to  increase  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  by  extending  motor  transport  lines 
than  by  extending  railways.  This  would  also  lessen  the  costly  handling 
at  terminals. 

There  is  in  Korea  a motor  truck  and  car  manufacturing  concern, 
whose  plant  is  now  on  war  production  of  Diesel  engines  and  military 
vehicles,  but  its  facilities  are  mainly  for  assembly  and  would  be  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  country’s  needs  even  if  it  could  operate  efficiently 
after  the  war,  which  is  very  doubtful.  Hence,  here  again  Korea  must 
look  to  the  country  whose  mass  production  of  quality  products  may 
be  had  at  the  minimum  cost,  the  United  States. 

Air  Transport 

Because  of  Korea’s  position  with  respect  to  its  neighbors  across 
the  Japan  and  Yellow  Seas,  faster  communication  than  afforded  by 
waterways  is  necessary.  Air  transportation  routes  are  fairly  well  de- 
veloped, covering  nearly  all  important  cities  from  the  southern  tip  to 
the  northwestern  border,  and  from  the  central  part  to  the  northeast 
boundary  of  the  country.  These  lines  also  connect  with  Japan  and 
Formosa  to  the  south  and  with  Manchuria  to  the  north. 

New  Korea  hopes  to  develop  air  transport  vigorously.  For  defense 
it  is  less  costly  and  quicker  to  achieve  than  a navy  or  fortifications. 
For  communication  it  is  faster  and  shorter  in  distance.  In  a small  nation 
where  many  public  and  quasi-public  organs,  such  as  newspapers,  so- 
cieties, police  system,  etc.,  are  often  of  national  character,  fast  move- 
ment of  publications  and  mail,  as  well  as  instant  communication,  is 
necessary  in  order  that  one  agency  may  efficiently  serve  the  nation. 
This  naturally  contemplates  the  connection  of  major  Korean  lines  with 
China  across  the  Yellow  Sea  and  to  join  the  main  international 
routes  to  America  and  Europe. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

As  to  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  here  again,  thanks  to  the 
Japanese  police  system,  nearly  all  cities  and  villages  are  connected  by 
wire  and  cable  to  Japan,  but  they  all  lack  volume  facilities.  The  lines, 
instruments,  and  switchboards  are  scarce  to  the  point  where  indivi- 
duals wishing  service  must  wait  a year  or  more  for  it,  and  telephone 
privileges  have  been  known  to  be  sold  on  regular  telephone  resale 
market  for  3,000  yen  ($1,000). 

While  it  would  not  take  as  much  capital  to  increase  the  facility 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  people  as  it  would  if  entirely  new  lines 
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had  to  be  installed,  much  of  the  present  lines  and  equipment  will  have 
to  be  discarded  for  the  more  efficient  cable  and  underground  conduit 
systems. 


Radio 

There  are  at  present  six  broadcasting  stations  in  the  six  largest  cities 
of  Korea.  Except  for  the  modest  one  in  Seoul,  the  others  are  low- 
powered  stations.  These,  however,  would  be  the  nucleus  for  a radio 
system  for  the  country.  Naturally  some  will  have  to  be  stepped  up 
in  kilowatts  so  as  to  be  able  to  operate  commercially  on  international 
circuits.  The  number  of  radio  sets  in  private  hands  of  the  Koreans 
is  estimated  at  about  60,000.  The  Koreans  quickly  take  to  innovation 
and  new  inventions.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  number  of  sets 
would  increase  many  fold  when  the  restrictions  against  short  wave  and 
foreign  broadcasts  are  lifted  and  with  better  programs  sponsored 
by  private  interests.  At  present  the  government,  through  the  local 
offices,  make  up  the  program  which  most  foreigners  as  well  as  Koreans 
consider  as  minimum  in  the  entertaining  field. 

Tourist  Industry 

By  the  people  of  eastern  Asia  and  foreigners  residing  there,  Korea 
is  looked  upon  as  a vacation  land  par  excellence.  For  years  the  foreign 
population  has  maintained  two  beautiful  summer  resorts,  one  on  the 
east  coast  near  the  famous  Diamond  Mountains,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  coast  on  the  crystal  beaches  of  Soryrei  where  the  sand  is  so  clean 
that  it  is  fed  to  glass  furnaces  just  as  it  is  scooped  up. 

Spring,  covering  the  mountain  sides  with  a carpet  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  violets,  azaleas,  and  a profusion  of  other  wild  flowers,  is  fairly 
short,  but  it  is  definite  and  dependable  by  the  end  of  April. 

Summer  has  a definite  rainy  season  of  about  three  weeks,  and,  except 
for  its  frequent  and  damaging  floods,  one  would  not  want  to  miss  its 
cleansing  downpour  and  quick-drying  sunshine.  Innumerable  bays  and 
inlets,  always  accessible,  furnish  havens  for  yachtsmen  and  deep-sea 
fishermen.  The  clear,  rocky  streams  lure  the  man  with  the  rod,  the 
numerous  clean,  sandy  beaches  invite  the  sea-bather,  and  the  scenery 
is  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Fall  — with  its  lovely  varicolored  foliage,  its  brilliant  sunshine  on 
the  mountain  sides,  and  valleys  filled  with  golden  harvest  and  ripenino 
fruit  contrasted  against  a background  of  evergreens  everywhere — is 
indeed  a delightful  season.  At  this  autumn  season,  pheasants,  quail, 
doves,  ducks,  and  many  other  game  birds  are  plentiful,  and  the  shoot- 
ing season  is  long. 

Winter  is  not  without  its  cheerfulness.  The  cold,  crisp  days  on 
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the  northern  slopes  are  ideal  for  skiing  and  other  winter  sports.  The 
snow-covered  hills  offer  an  abundance  of  wild  game,  such  as  deer 
and  antelope.  A little  higher  up  the  intrepid  hunter  will  get  his  chance 
at  wild  boar  and  mountain  goat.  The  hunting  season  lasts  from  four 
to  six  months,  yet  the  game  animals  have  increased  in  recent  years. 
These  are  some  of  the  natural  advantages  that  Korea  has  for  the 
visitor. 

But,  the  chief  reliance  that  any  country  has  for  an  year-in-  and  year- 
out  tourist  trade  is  on  the  people  who  serve  their  country’s  guests. 
The  Korean  country-folk  are  among  the  friendliest  and  most  ac- 
commodating of  all  peoples.  They  have  a deep  sense  of  humor  and 
a smile  that  is  infectious.  True,  they  are  often  quick-tempered  and 
would  take  offense  at  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  visitor  be- 
cause of  higher  economic  status,  yet  when  treated  fairly  they  do  not 
have  the  grasping  nature  or  attitude  of  “minimum  services." 

It  is  most  natural  that  this  industry  should  be  developed  to  the 
full  extent,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  as  soon  as 
the  Koreans  have  the  opportunity  to  lift  the  restrictions  and  annoy- 
ances that  have  been  put  upon  travelers  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  and  very  important  reason  for  encouraging  the  tourist 
industry  is  the  benefit  the  country  will  receive  from  contact  with 
other  peoples.  Before  the  war  about  200,000  travelers  crossed  over 
from  Japan  and  China  to  visit  Korea  each  year.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  more  people  from  Europe  and  America  will  make  the  trip. 
This  anticipation  will  be  realized  when  more  world  cruises  and  ocean- 
going vessels  stop  in  Korea — as  is  bound  to  happen  on  her  gainina 
independence,  for  Korea  is  determined  that  she  will  never  again  be 
a hermit,  unknown,  ignored,  and  forgotten  by  the  outside  world. 

Banking  and  Currency 

Prior  to  Japanese  annexation,  Korea  had  three  privately-owned 
commercial  banks,  and  the  Bank  of  Korea,  the  central  financial  insti- 
tution of  the  land,  the  latter  having  the  sole  right  to  the  issuance 
of  banknotes.  The  silver  standard  was  changed  over  to  gold  in  1901. 
In  1910  the  Japanese  Government  took  over  the  Bank  of  Korea,  chang- 
ing its  name  to  Bank  of  Chosen.  With  this  transfer  went  all  the 
reserves  and  assets  of  the  old  Korean  bank. 

The  private  banks  were  left  as  they  were,  but  so  many  restric- 
tions were  placed  upon  their  activity  and  so  much  discrimination  was 
shown  against  their  institutions,  that  they  soon  degenerated  into 
third-class  banks.  In  this  condition  it  was  easy  for  the  government 
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to  force  them  to  join  with  Japanese  banks;  thus  they  lost  their  identity 
entirely  as  Korean  banks. 

At  present  there  are  about  a dozen  banks  and  one  trust  company. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  also  over  500  local  government- 
sponsored  credit  associations,  which  take  the  place  of  banks  in  most 
communities.  Their  activities,  however,  are  confined  to  deposits  and 
loans,  without  many  of  the  functions  of  a financial  institution.  The 
loans  are  made  to  farmers  and  sometimes  to  merchants,  for  high 
rates  of  interest.  However,  these  are  about  the  only  places  where 
such  loans  are  made,  and  so  little  by  little  the  Korean  borrower 
loses  his  property  to  the  association,  which  in  turn  sells  it  to  the 
many  Japanese  corporate  farm  enterprises.  This  condition  must  be 
corrected  with  the  rehabilitation  program  of  the  Korean  rural  economy. 

As  to  the  national  finance  and  currency  system,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary that  all  banks  of  the  country,  with  all  their  assets  intact,  be 
taken  over  by  the  Korean  Government  and  a strong  “Bank  of  Korea" 
re-established  as  the  stabilizing  national  financial  institution  of  the 
country.  This  bank  alone  should  have  the  right  of  issue  of  notes,  and 
all  other  banks  should  have  close  connection  with  this  mother  bank 
on  some  such  basis  as  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in  the  United 
States,  with  deposit  insurance.  As  the  basis  for  national  currency 
the  Korean  Government  will  need  gold  reserves  and  specie,  if  the 
nations  of  the  world  continue  to  use  the  gold  standard  monetary 
system.  In  the  absence  of  any  general  program  for  the  distribution 
of  monetary  gold  reserves  among  the  nations  after  the  war,  Korea 
will  have  to  share  in  such  reserves  as  she  may  legitimately  claim. 

What  gold  reserves  the  Japanese  have  in  their  treasury,  how  much 
gold  and  silver  they  took  from  Manchuria,  or  what  they  were  able 
to  pillage  from  China,  Indo-China,  Malaya,  or  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies,  is  not  known.  Naturally,  the  first  claim  upon  these  gold  re- 
serves and  frozen  credits  abroad  must  go  to  the  Chinese  Government, 
who  are  the  greatest  sufferers;  yet  the  wealth  of  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment and  people  which  was  taken  over  by  Japan  at  the  time  of  an- 
nexation, plus  the  value  of  virgin  gold  produced  in  Korea  since  that 
time,  is  no  small  sum.  (The  gold  mined  in  Korea  is  estimated  at  about 
100,000,000  yen  in  1936,  with  a program  to  produce  four  times  that 
amount  annually  by  1941.)  A share  equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  credits 
abroad  and  of  the  monetary  gold  in  Japan  at  the  time  of  the  peace  set- 
tlement should  be  turned  over  to  Korea,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  for  years  the  gold  mined  in  Korea  was  forcefully  taken  from 
the  country  at  an  arbitrary  price  set  by  the  Japanese  Government, 
which  was  from  30  to  40  per  cent  below  the  world  market  price. 
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Labor  and  Social  Service 

As  might  be  expected  in  a country  ruled  by  a totalitarian  govern- 
ment, Labor  has  had  no  champion  and  no  opportunity  to  voice  itself. 
Any  attempt  at  labor  organization  or  betterment  of  working  conditions 
was  classed  as  a Korean  political  movement  to  overthrow  the  Japanese 
rule  and  was  put  down  ruthlessly.  No  international  labor  convention 
has  ever  been  applied  in  Korea  by  the  Japanese  industries.  As  a con- 
sequence, the  Korean  worker  is  exploited  to  the  point  where  the  com- 
mon laborer  is  paid  less  than  subsistence  wages,  and  Korean  salaries 
are  far  below  the  level  of  decency.  This  has  led  to  continuous  bor- 
rowings from  the  financial  guilds  and  associations  with  very  little 
chance  of  repaying  them,  which  ends  with  the  loss  of  the  collateral, 
the  property,  and  chattels  of  the  Korean.  Statistics  show  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  employ  Koreans  over  50  years  of  age;  they  thus  shed 
all  responsibility  to  the  workers  and  throw  them  on  Society  at  large. 

Social  service  groups  have  also  been  restricted.  No  cooperatives 
led  by  any  public-spirited  Korean  are  allowed,  on  the  grounds  that  a 
political  scheme  is  involved.  Any  attempt  at  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  people  is  put  down  as  harboring  "dangerous  thoughts. 

On  regaining  independence,  the  Koreans  hope  that  Labor  will  have 
its  legitimate  voice  in  their  welfare — that  the  government  will  take 
immediate  steps  to  launch  a much-needed  program  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  aged,  indigent  and  homeless;  provide  for  social  needs 
of  its  population  in  the  light  of  modern  ideas  of  enlightened  people, 
and  give  free  play  to  the  generous  nature  of  the  Korean  people,  to  the 
end  that  communities  may  take  care  of  their  less  fortunate  members 
as  they  must  everywhere. 

Child  labor  laws  must  be  passed,  and  wages  and  hours  for  women 
workers  designated,  in  order  to  safeguard  their  health  and  morals. 
Such  degrading  practices  as  selling  the  earning  capacity  of  children 
for  a number  of  years,  brought  in  with  the  Japanese  regime,  must  be 
cast  out.  All  Koreans  are  agreed  that  universal  compulsory  education 
for  all  children  up  to  a certain  number  of  years  will  be  instituted.  Old 
age  security  must  be  provided  for  by  a system  of  partial  wage  deposits 
augmented  by  government  subsidies  as  well  as  industrial  and  unem- 
ployment insurance,  etc.  Exploitation  of  natural  resources  must  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  No  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  part  which  Korean  women  are  taking  in  the  present  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  Korea,  because  their  valuable  contributions  have 
been  inseparable  from  that  of  the  men.  They  will  have  equal  voice  and 
opportunity  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  Korea. 
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Immigration 

No  great  immigration  into  Korea  by  other  nationalities  is  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  a certain  amount  of  exchange  of  peoples  would 
make  for  closer  understanding,  better  trade,  and  greater  dissemination 
of  ideas. 

The  whole  question  of  immigration,  citizenship,  land  ownership, 
and  rights  of  minorities  will  have  to  be  reviewed  by  the  nations  now 
at  war  and  by  the  new  governments  that  will  be  formed  after  the  con- 
flict. The  question  will  necessarily  be  solved  upon  the  basis  of  certain 
ideals  and  principles  endorsed  by  the  United  Nations. 

The  Korean  Government  would  cooperate  to  the  utmost  in  the  post- 
war program  of  economic  and  social  adjustments  based  on  equality 
and  reciprocity.  In  this  connection  Koreans  trust  that  the  Chinese 
people  will  understand,  as  their  government  knows,  that  the  Japanese 
army  is  using  the  lowest  type  of  Koreans  as  camp  followers,  dope 
peddlers  and  prostitutes  in  the  occupied  areas.  They  should  know  that 
no  such  Koreans  were  found  in  China  until  the  Japanese  took  over  the 
rule  of  Korea.  They  are  assured  that  with  the  end  of  Japanese  occu- 
pation of  Korea,  all  such  detestable  things  will  be  at  once  stamped  out. 
After  this  war,  the  Koreans  hope  to  continue  the  brotherly  relation- 
ship with  China  that  has  existed  for  centuries,  to  further  strengthen 
the  bonds  that  have  always  held  these  two  peoples  together.  This 
contemplates  the  formation  of  economic  and  political  ties  whereby 
there  would  be  little,  if  any,  suggestion  of  tariff's  on  goods  moving 
between  the  two  nations,  perhaps  no  immigration  restrictions,  a com- 
mon exchange  of  cultural  and  political  ideas  and  close  economic  co- 
operation. 


Customs  Tariff 

The  Koreans  have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  compete,  when  the 
advantages  are  equal,  with  other  peoples  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  human  wants.  Since  it  is  realized  that  in  many  lines  the  advantages 
are  with  the  present  highly  industrialized  nation,  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Korean  to  impose  a high  tariff  on  imports  per  se 
in  order  to  protect  a home  industry  based  on  uneconomic  production. 
There  will  be  need  for  import  of  petroleum  products,  machinery,  ve- 
hicles, railway  equipment  and  supplies,  books  and  drugs.  Some  of  these 
things  Korea  is  not  in  the  position  to  manufacture,  and  she  may  not 
wish  to  enter  into  their  production  for  some  time.  Some  of  these  will 
be  on  the  free  list,  and  most  of  them  will  come  in  under  a low  rate 
of  duty.  A brief  study  of  a few  of  the  essential  imports  that  will  be 
required  by  Korea  in  the  post-war  period  is  appended  to  this  memo- 
randum. 
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For  revenue  purposes,  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  a general  tariff 
schedule  on  imports.  This  tariff  would  be  fairly  low — say  10  to  20 
per  cent,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  There  would  be  some 
commodities  that  would  have  a comparatively  high  tariff  or  even  be 
prohibited,  from  the  standpoint  of  safe-guarding  public  welfare  and 
morals. 


Recapitulation 

On  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  an  independent 
Korea  will  be  able  to  sustain  herself  in  the  post-war  world  and  that 
she  will  develop  a sound  internal  economy.  Her  agriculture  would  be 
abundant,  her  fisheries  plentiful,  her  minerals  sufficient  for  small  in- 
dustries, her  transportation  adequate.  She  will  need  to  improve  her 
trade  and  promote  manufacture. 
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VII— CAPACITY  OF  KOREANS  TO 
CARRY  ON 

Some  may  question  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  Korean  people  to 
carry  on  a progressive  and  efficient  government  after  they  have  re- 
gained their  freedom,  recalling  the  fact  that  these  people  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  capacity  for  self-government  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty-seven  years. 

The  national  history  of  any  people  forecasts  their  future,  in  con- 
siderable measure.  The  Koreans  for  centuries  have  had  civilization 
and  self-government.  In  the  light  of  modern  advancements,  their  an- 
cient civilization  may  seem  primitive,  yet,  when  compared  with  like 
periods  in  European  history,  the  achievement  of  the  Koreans  would 
stand  out  as  among  the  best. 

Judgment  of  Others 

Impartial  critics  who  have  been  able  to  study  the  people  at  home  and 
abroad  are  agreed  that  the  Korean,  when  given  the  same  advantage, 
is  as  capable  a student  and  as  efficient  a manager  as  any  other  race. 
One  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  opinions  of  travelers  and  of  even 
seasoned  writers  who  have  seen  the  Korean  from  the  Japanese  point 
of  view.  Naturally  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Japanese  propaganda  to 
picture  the  Korean  as  a fairly  good  worker  but  devoid  of  any  mana- 
gerial ability.  This  fits  in  with  the  Japanese  program  of  subjugating 
the  race,  with  the  view  of  making  them  artisans  and  laborers  rather 
than  independent  thinkers  and  leaders. 

The  bases  of  sound  progress  of  any  people  are  security  of  life,  law 
and  order,  literacy,  and  freedom  to  pursue  their  own  calling. 

Passion  For  Learning 

The  security  of  life  will  have  been  gained.  Law  and  order  will  be 
obtained.  The  literacy  level  can  and  will  be  brought  up  very  quickly. 
Koreans  are  very  eager  to  learn,  and  are  alert  to  education.  They 
realize  that  they  have  been  deprived  of  these  advantages  for  many 
years,  and  as  a consequence  they  would  have  to  catch  up  to  others 
by  heroic  means.  An  example  of  this  is  the  thousands  of  night  classes 
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held  throughout  the  country  districts  by  Christian  Churches,  social 
agencies,  and  farm-village  guilds  where  men  and  women  enroll  for 
adult  education  and  self-improvement. 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  schools  provided  by  the  Japanese 
government,  each  community  tries  to  provide  for  at  least  elementary 
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education  for  its  children  by  public  subscription.  These  are  contri- 
butions in  addition  to  the  heavy  school  tax  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment. While  thousands  of  Korean  children  plead  to  enter  school  in 
vain,  no  Japanese  child  in  Korea  is  ever  left  out. 

Very  often  even  voluntary  establishment  of  schools  by  Koreans  is 
prohibited  by  the  Japanese  regime,  as  in  the  case  of  the  towns,  Anjue, 
Anach  and  Chairyung.  The  Koreans  of  these  communities  raised 
around  250,000  yen  for  the  establishment  of  more  schools  for  the 
Korean  children,  but  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  government  per- 
mit for  their  projects. 

Practically  all  public  libraries  for  Koreans  are  privately  established 
by  Koreans.  Gifts  of  large  sums  by  inconspicuous  Koreans  in  the 
country  districts  for  the  establishment  of  schools,  which  the  governors 
of  Korea  do  not  furnish,  have  been  the  high  lights  of  Korean  society. 
The  Koreans  point  out  these  manifestations  of  their  people  as  due  to 
their  conviction  that  universal  education  is  the  only  sound  basis  upon 
which  to  build  up  their  country. 
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Widows  and  old  men  have  been  known  to  will  their  entire  for- 
tune, sometimes  running  to  half  a million  yen,  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  the  case  of  one  Korean  widow  bestowing  all  of  her  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  millions,  on  social  welfare  agencies  and  on  schools  in  the  city 
of  Pengyang,  against  the  protest  of  her  children.  Whether  for  rea- 
sons personal  or  otherwise,  nearly  all  Koreans  of  any  means  partici- 
pate in  these  private  gifts  in  order  partly  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  schools  provided  by  the  government  in  Korea  today. 

Desire  For  Self-Expression 

As  to  the  accomplishment  of  individual  Koreans  under  the  very 
limited  and  encircled  opportunity  they  have  had,  Koreans  point  to 
their  constant  effort  to  secure  permission  for  the  publication  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  In  that  small  country  of  limited  resources,  no 
fewer  than  ten  newspapers  and  scores  of  magazines  have  been  started. 
Invariably  they  are  suppressed  by  the  present  government,  on  the 
ground  that  some  of  the  writings  are  contrary  to  the  “policy”  which 
inhibits  the  publication  of  any  sentiments  that  might  promote  na- 
tionalism or  endear  the  country  to  its  people.  In  this  respect  the 
Japanese  policy  has  been  to  prohibit  the  teaching  of  anything  pertain- 
ing to  Korean  history  and  language,  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
might  and  greatness  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  In  1937  all  the  news- 
papers in  Korea  published  by  Koreans  were  suppressed  because  they 
published  the  picture  of  the  Korean  Olympic  champion  with  the  Japa- 
nese flag  erased  from  his  chest.  Only  a few  out  of  scores  of  magazines 
started  by  Koreans  are  allowed  publication. 

In  the  realm  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  Koreans  have  won  honors  in 
Japan  and  abroad.  The  art  works  as  preserved  in  palaces  and  monas- 
teries, and  the  peculiarly  pleasing  types  of  ornamental  vessels  in  bronze 
are  well  known  in  the  Orient.  Their  hand  work  in  wrought  iron, 
their  filagree  in  gold  and  silver,  and  pearl  inlays  on  art  objects  and 
furniture,  which  flourished  during  the  Sila  Dynasty,  have  been  handed 
down  to  this  day.  The  pottery  and  porcelain  work  of  the  Korai 
Dynasty  have  been  outstanding,  and  their  delicate  coloring  and  shapes 
are  famous  throughout  the  world  so  that  the  demand  for  copies  is  con- 
stant. In  mathematics  and  astronomy,  several  Koreans  have  been 
awarded  the  highest  honors  for  scholarship  and  research  at  home 
and  abroad. 

In  medicine  and  public  health  it  is  the  Korean  doctor,  with  the  im- 
petus given  by  the  American  mission  hospital,  that  is  the  backbone  of 
Korean  public  health.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  only  a few  Koreans 
are  permitted  to  enter  Japanese  medical  schools,  many  of  those  ad- 
mitted have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  skill  and  research. 
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About  2,000  of  these  modern  doctors  are  now  serving  the  country. 
They  are  scattered  throughout  the  peninsula  and  are  the  counterpart 
of  the  American  “country  doctor”,  a figure  well  known  in  the  U.  S. 
Aside  from  this  most  important  body  of  doctors,  there  are  more  than 
a dozen  American  Mission  Hospitals  and  over  twenty  provincial 
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hospitals  that  are  fairly  well  equipped.  (A  more  detailed  list  of  hos- 
pitals of  all  description  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  has  been  submitted 
in  a previous  report.) 

In  the  field  of  literature,  there  is  a vast  store  of  writing  on  philos- 
ophy, ethics,  history  and  human  relationship  as  well  as  poetry.  The 
choice  of  these  writings  has  been  classics  for  centuries  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  for  modern  writers.  A Korean  encyclopedia  in 
22  volumes,  compiled  before  the  time  of  Christ,  may  be  viewed  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  modern  history  books  pertaining  to  Korea  were  mostly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Japanese  on  annexation  and  were  prohibited  in  all 
schools.  The  present-day  Korean  is  prohibited  from  writing  on  po- 
litical subjects  or  an  anything  that  borders  on  what  the  Japanese 
overloards  call  "dangerous  thoughts.”  As  a consequence,  the  Ko- 
rean writings  on  such  subjects,  viz.,  political  independence  and  na- 
tional life  for  the  Koreans,  have  been  the  efforts  of  only  a few 
expatriates.  The  current  literature  in  Korea  is  therefore  largely  in 
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fiction  and  on  nature  and  adventure.  Voluminous  writers  like  Mr. 
Chey  Namsun  and  historical  romancers  like  Mr.  Lee  Kwangsoo  have 
a large  and  enthusiastic  following. 

In  music  and  drama,  the  Koreans  have  been  quick  to  adopt  modern 
agencies.  The  music  school  of  the  Ewha  College,  an  institute  of  higher 
learning  for  women  in  Korea  established  by  American  missions,  is 
the  most  popular  of  all  colleges.  Many  Koreans,  both  men  and 
women,  have  traveled  to  Europe  and  America  for  a musical  educa- 
tion, returning  with  high  honors  for  their  skill  and  composition.  It 
is  not  an  infrequent  experience  to  have  the  strains  of  Largo  or  Moon- 
light Sonata  drifting  out  of  a humble  cottage  with  only  a grass  roof. 

Korean  music  is  different  from  that  of  China  or  Japan.  Centuries 
before  Bach,  Koreans  had  a knowledge  of  wind  and  string  instru- 
ments and  had  chamber  music  patronized  by  the  nobility.  The 
stringed  orchestra  which  played  at  weddings,  birthday  and  other 
celebrations  in  the  centuries  past  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Seoul, 
Korea  Symphonic  Orchestra  directed  by  that  able  Maestro  Kim 
Dongjin.  Korean  music  of  old  had  neither  the  harsh  top  notes  of  the 
Chinese  nor  the  noticeably  nasal  tone  of  the  Japanese.  The  chro- 
matic scale  was  used,  which  produced  a softer  effect.  Composers 
like  Rody  Hyun  and  cellists  like  Ahn  Icktai,  formerly  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Philharmonic  Orchestra,  may  be  considered  as  pioneers  in 
modern  Korean  music. 

Several  companies  have  been  operating  in  the  production  of  mo- 
tion pictures  not  only  depicting  modern  life  and  romance  in  Korea, 
but  presenting  plays  based  upon  ancient  and  historical  masterpieces. 

In  athletics  the  Koreans  have  shown  their  physical  fitness  in  many 
instances.  In  the  1936  Olympic  Games  held  at  Berlin,  Mr.  Sohn 
Kijung  won  the  coveted  Marathon  race  for  the  Korean  people,  but 
was  deprived  of  the  honor  of  representing  Korea  because  the  Japa- 
nese forced  him  to  wear  their  rising  sun  insignia  at  the  games  and 
published  his  victory  under  a Japanese  name.  Koreans  have  always 
led  a hardy  mountaineer’s  life  which  has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  physique  far  beyond  that  of  their  island  neighbor  to 
the  East  and  that  of  the  Southern  Chinese.  This  fact  is  well  brought 
out  by  the  statistical  studies  of  students  in  the  three  countries.  In 
any  athletic  contest,  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  a Korean  youth 
stands  out  from  his  other  comrades  from  the  Orient.  Even  in  America 
the  Korean  youth  holds  his  own.  The  case  of  Samuel  Lee  of  Occi- 
dental College  in  Los  Angeles,  who  won  the  ten  and  thirty-five 
foot  diving  championship  in  the  N.A.A.U.  meet  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  August,  1942,  may  be  cited  as  an  example. 

Very  few  Korean  youths  are  rejected  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
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United  States  for  physical  deficiencies.  Of  the  hundreds  now  in 
the  Service,  more  than  the  usual  number  of  commissioned  officers  have 
come  from  their  number.  Wrestling,  long-distance  running,  moun- 
tain climbing  and  hunting  with  falcons  have  been  national  sports 
of  the  Koreans  for  centuries  and  they  have  contributed  much  to  the 
suppleness  of  the  Korean  body  and  endurance. 

In  engineering  the  Koreans  have  had  very  little  opportunity  for 
self-expression,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Han  River  bridge 
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outside  of  Seoul,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Japanese  Empire, 
was  planned  and  built  by  a Korean  engineer. 

In  invention  the  Korean  is  resourceful  and  has  turned  out  many 
industrial  appliances  and  household  gadgets.  In  this  respect  they 
have  a long  history  behind  them.  It  was  a Korean  admiral,  Yi  Soon 
Sin,  who  invented  the  ironclad  man-of-war  that  defeated  the  armada 
of  Hideyoshi  in  1597  and  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  In  the  15th  cen- 
tury a Korean  invented  the  glazed  colored  tile  which  is  still  so 
highly  prized  as  the  roofing  material  for  palaces  and  temples  in  China 
and  Japan.  During  that  period  they  also  invented  the  art  of  glass- 
making, twenty  colors  of  dye,  and  the  magic  lantern.  The  movable 
type  was  in  use  in  Korea  fifty  years  before  its  invention  by  Guten- 
berg in  Europe.  The  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  samples  of  these  types  on  display.  The  observation  balloon  was 
invented  by  a Korean,  Chung  Pyung  Koo,  in  the  16th  century,  and 
the  suspension  bridge  was  in  general  use  about  the  same  time. 

In  religion  the  Koreans  have  had  no  great  following  in  either  the 
Buddhism  from  India  or  the  Confucianism  brought  over  from  China, 
as  a religion  in  the  Western  sense.  But  the  Korean  scholars  for  cen- 
turies have  given  major  thought  to  these  two  philosophies.  As  a con- 
sequence, their  influence  is  felt  throughout  the  social  and  political 
structure  of  the  country.  This  in  turn  prepared  the  Korean  people 
to  receive  Christianity  with  open  mind. 

The  Christian  churches,  schools  and  hospitals  which  were  closed 
by  the  Japanese  government  on  the  question  of  Shinto  Shrine  worship 
which  the  Korean  Christian  refused  to  obey,  should  certainly  be  re- 
opened. The  country  would  welcome  the  return  of  these  recognized 
influences  for  good.  Just  how  anxious  the  Koreans  are  for  learning, 
both  in  science  and  religion,  is  shown  by  the  statistics  on  Bible  sales 
in  Korea,  which  record  more  Bible  sales  per  capita  than  in  any  Ori- 
ental country.  So  much  has  Christian  religion  taken  hold  in  Korea, 
that  in  1917  a foreign  missionary  society  was  organized  by  the  Korean 
Church,  and  missionaries  sent  from  Korea  to  Manchuria  and  North 
China  have  established  scores  of  village  churches  in  those  regions. 

In  the  realm  of  practical  arts,  the  Koreans  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  capable  of  mastering  the  operation  and  intricacies  of  machines, 
scientific  instruments,  and  tools.  As  may  be  supposed,  practically 
all  of  the  generating  plants,  communication  lines,  mines,  iron  and 
steel  works,  railroads  and  steamships,  are  operated  by  Koreans,  al- 
though owned  by  Japanese  companies  or  by  the  Japanese  Government. 

Aid  To  Literacy 

The  fact  that  Koreans  have  an  easily-taught  phonetic  alphabetical 
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writing  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  at  this  time,  because  the 
means  of  disseminating  knowledge  to  the  population  has  great  bear- 
ing on  the  general  education  of  a people  and  forms  the  basis  for  demo- 
cratic government. 

While  it  is  true  that  Korean  scholars  take  great  pride  in  learning 
Chinese  characters  and  many  are  used  in  the  everyday  life  of  the 
Korean  people,  yet  there  is  this  phonetic  writing  which  can  be  taught 
to  a person  of  normal  intelligence  in  a very  few  lessons.  As  a result, 
many  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  in  Korea  are  printed  in  this 
alphabet — which  is  called  “Gook  Moon,”  meaning  national  writing 
— and  the  only  Korean  newspaper  in  the  United  States  is  printed  en- 
tirely in  ‘‘Gook  Moon”  from  type  set  on  an  Intertype  machine. 

The  Korean  alphabet  consists  of  fourteen  consonants,  eight  auxili- 
aries, and  ten  vowels.  The  auxiliaries  may  be  used  both  as  prefix 
and  suffix,  so  that  with  a combination  of  only  24  symbols,  every 
sound  in  the  Korean  language  can  be  expressed  in  the  finest  degree. 
Unlike  the  Japanese  language  and  writing,  the  Korean  language  and 
this  phonetic  writing  are  such  that  no  great  number  of  homonyms, 
similar  sounds  with  different  meanings,  would  hinder  its  exclusive 
use.  For  this  reason  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  discard 
the  use  of  the  ‘‘hard  to  learn”  ancient  pictorial  writing,  represented 
by  the  Chinese  characters.  With  the  addition  of  the  V-F,  the  rolling 
R,  and  L sounds  to  the  Korean  alphabet  (which  could  easily  be  done 
by  the  use  of  small  indicative  checks),  with  a system  for  denoting 
foreign  names,  proper  nouns,  Chinese  derivatives,  abbreviations,  and 
by  use  of  parenthesis,  italics  or  bold  type,  the  Korean  alphabet  could 
be  used  to  write  phonetically  nearly  all  languages  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  learn  this  small  but  comprehensive  system  of  writing  requires 
only  a few  lessons,  which  at  once  gives  the  Korean  children  a tre- 
mendous advantage  in  point  of  time,  as  compared  with  the  others 
who  must  use  the  Chinese  characters  or  learn  spelling  by  memory. 
Also  the  Korean  language  is  very  expressive  and  contains  a variety 
of  synonyms  so  that  most  of  the  finer  meanings  of  other  languages 
can  easily  be  translated.  This  factor  together  with  the  natural  lin- 
guistic ability  of  the  Koreans  enables  them  to  delve  into  the  literature 
and  research  of  other  peoples  easily. 

Summary 

The  situation  of  the  Koreans  is  much  like  that  of  nearly  all  con- 
quered peoples — as  for  instance,  the  Poles,  the  Czechs,  Greeks,  Aus- 
trians or  the  Norwegians.  Their  civilization,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  capacity  are  equal  to  those  of  their  oppressors.  They  were  over- 
come by  numerical  strength  and  superior  arms. 
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The  Korean  people  have  been  fighting  the  Japanese  for  the  past 
thirty-eight  years  because  they  will  never  give  up  their  right  to  self- 
government. 

The  Korean  people  are  now  making  an  all  out  effort  in  this  war 
because  this  seems  to  be  the  last  opportunity  they  expect  to  have, 
for  the  restoration  of  their  lost  freedom. 

Koreans  will  do  anything  that  they  can,  in  good  faith,  for  the 
United  Nations’  victory  because  they  believe  that  the  Atlantic 
Charter  applies  to  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  also. 

Koreans  hope  to  make  a greater  contribution  to  the  war  efforts  in 
the  Pacific  by  being  given  the  material  means  to  fight. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  bring  out  the  historical 
background,  the  military  plans,  political  aims,  and  ideas  on  the  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  by  the  Korean  people.  Plans  for  enhancing  the 
war  efforts  through  the  Korean  Fighters  have  been  set  down.  Their 
army  and  political  set-up,  their  potential  contributions  to  the  war 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  have  been  outlined.  Even  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  expatriate  Koreans  have  been  narrated  in  detail  pointing 
out  the  discouraging  as  well  as  the  more  hopeful  aspects  of  the  Ko- 
rean situation.  This  has  been  done  in  order  to  bring  out  the  in- 
tensely human  features  evolved  in  their  struggle;  so  that  a more 
sympathetic  understanding  may  result. 

Korea’s  historical  and  cultural  achievements,  her  economic  status 
and  potentialities  for  its  development  have  been  discussed.  The  ability 
of  the  Koreans  to  carry  their  part  in  the  post-war  new  world  has 
been  pointed  out.  The  capacity  of  the  Korean  people  for  self-gov- 
ernment has  been  reviewed. 

The  fact  that  the  Koreans  have  had  but  limited  experience  in  self- 
government  for  the  past  38  years  is  no  reason  for  denying  them  the 
same  privilege  that  Americans  in  1776  and  the  Poles,  Irish,  Chinese 
and  Russians  have  had  in  recent  years.  Some  political  commentators, 
students  of  international  affairs  and  writers  on  post-war  plans  have 
but  cursory  knowledge  of  Korea  and  its  importance  in  the  post-war 
settlement  of  the  Far  Eastern  problems.  Some  are  influenced  by  the 
opinions  of  big  business,  others  by  what  they  term  realism,  meaning 
expediency.  Still  others  are  merely  guessing  at  the  course  that  power 
politics  will  take. 

When  citizens  of  large  and  powerful  countries  say,  from  their 
assured  positions,  that  there  will  be  no  place  in  the  post-war  world 
for  small  nations,  they  do  not  bother  to  consider  that  24  million 
homogeneous  Koreans  are  not  obsequious  people,  that  the  civilized 
human's  repugnance  to  alien  rule  is  ubiquitous  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  country  or  the  number  that  inhabit  it. 
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If  the  noble  sentiments  about  human  values,  the  lofty  ideals  about 
equal  opportunities  for  all  races,  and  the  principles  of  self-determina- 
tion for  the  minority  peoples  are  not  to  be  just  idealistic  dreams;  if 
the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  for  which  thousands  of  American 
lives  will  be  sacrificed,  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle;  if  the  war  aims 
of  the  United  Nations  are  not  to  be  just  soft  words  uttered  under 
stress  of  war  needs,  then  Korea  should  be  helped  to  fight  for  her  free- 
dom. 

If  in  cold  calculation,  what  Secretary  Hull  has  said,  “There  is  no 
surer  way  for  men  and  nations  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  liberty 
than  to  fight  for  its  preservation,  in  any  way  that  is  open  to  them, 
against  those  who  would  destroy  it  all”,  be  the  principle  upon  which 
Korea  is  to  be  judged,  then  the  Independence  of  Korea  must  be 
established. 
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Part  3 

APPENDIX  A 


The  Quantity  of  Petroleum  Products  That  Might  Be  Consumed  In 
Korea  After  the  War 

Korea  having  no  oil  of  her  own,  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  import  all  of  her 
requirements. 

There  is  a refinery  located  on  the  East  Coast,  three  miles  south  of  the  port  city 
of  Wonsan. 

The  petroleum  requirements  may  be  subdivided  as  follows: 

Crude  petroleum 

60-70  octane  gasoline 

100  octane  aviation  gasoline 

Light  libricating  oils  A.E.S.  10-50 

Heavy  lubrication 

Kerosene 

Diesel  fuel 

Petrolatum 

Paraffine 

Mineral  oil 

Tar  and  asphalt 

The  use  of  these  products  may  be  allocated  to  the  following: 

Motor  transport:  Passengar  cars,  busses,  trucks 
Aviation:  Commercial,  military 

Marine  fuel:  Motor  boats,  fishing  boats,  coastal  vessels 
Ocean  transport:  Overseas  shipping 

Industrial  lubrication:  Metal  works,  spinning  mills,  factories 

Railway  fuel  and  lubrication 

Household  requirements:  Kerosene,  paraffine 

Medicinal:  Mineral  oil,  petrolatum 

Miscellaneous  manufacture:  Confection,  candles 

Public  utilities 

Miscellaneous  industries 

No  great  quantities  of  industrial  fuel  would  be  necessary  in  view  of  the  large 
present  and  potential  hydroelectrical  power  in  the  peninsula. 

Railway  fuel  will  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  but  certain  quantities  of  oil  will  be  re- 
quired for  Diesel  and  other  motor  driven  cars. 

Gasoline  requirement:  The  present  registered  motor  vehicles  number  a little  over 
10,000.  Another  15,000  may  be  included  for  military  use.  After  the  war  an  increase 
in  the  motor  vehicles  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a year  for  the  first  five  years  seems  likely, 
especially  the  trucks  and  busses.  This  is  based  on  the  fact  that  railway  rolling  stock 
probably  will  have  been  pretty  well  worn  out  during  the  war  period,  and,  in  the  light 
of  present  developments  the  world  over,  the  Koreans  no  doubt  will  develop  highways 
rather  than  inaugurate  the  expensive  expansion  of  railways. 

Accordingly,  the  petroleum  fuel  requirements  of  the  country  in  the  after-war  period 
will  be  close  to  1,600,000  barrels  per  year,  gradually  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
barrels  annually,  until  approximately  three  times  the  present  volume  of  highway  traffic 
is  secured. 
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In  the  line  of  lubricants,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  Korean  in- 
dustry will  require,  but  it  should  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  25  per  cent  of  the  Japanese 
consumption  of  the  year  1938. 

Kerosene  requirements  will  be  about  45,000  barrels,  principally  for  household  lighting 
in  the  country  districts.  The  quantity  for  this  purpose  is  expected  to  decrease  very 
rapidly,  due  to  an  inexpensive  program  of  rural  electrification,  but  should  there  be 
considerable  use  of  this  fuel  for  garden  tractors  and  small  farm  machinery,  the  require- 
ments may  be  more  than  double  the  figure  given. 

Diesel  fuel:  It  is  expected  that  the  heavier  highway  transports  and  the  larger  coastal 
and  fishing  craft  would  utilize  Diesel  for  their  motive  power,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  Diesel  engine  manufacture  in  Korea.  The  requirement  of  this  par- 
ticular fuel  would  be  close  to  200,000  barrels. 

Petrolatum,  paraffine,  mineral  oil:  The  requirements  of  these  items  are  not  great, 
but  it  is  expected  that  with  the  industrial  development  and  attendant  higher  standard 
of  living,  larger  quantities  will  be  used.  The  rough  estimate  would  be: 

Petrolatum,  800  tons 
Paraffine,  400  tons 
Mineral  oil,  3,000  gallons 

Tar  and  Asphalt:  For  a considerable  length  of  time  after  the  war  it  would  be 
necessary  for  Korea  to  import  proportionately  large  quantities  of  these  two  items 
for  road-building.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000  miles  of  paved 
roads  18-24  feet  wide  will  be  laid  down  annually.  What  the  tar  and  asphalt  require- 
ments are  for  this  mileage  can  be  estimated. 

The  Field  of  Agricultural  Implements — What  the  Market  Might  Be 

There  are  approximately  3,000,000  farm  families  in  Korea,  with  an  average  of  four 
acres  to  a family.  The  arable  land  is  therefore  divided  into  small  parcels:  not  more 
than  five  hundred  farms  are  fifty  acres  or  more.  Accordingly,  no  large  demand 
for  power-driven  or  animal-driven  implements  can  be  expected. 

With  the  industrialization  of  the  country  to  a certain  extent  using  the  marginal 
and  surplus  farm  labor,  it  is  expected  that  considerable  acreage,  especially  of  the 
upland  farms,  will  be  combined  to  make  larger  fields,  to  be  tended  by  fewer  people. 
When  this  situation  takes  place,  a reasonable  amount  of  comparatively  light  farm 
implements  will  be  required. 

Type  of  implements  that  may  be  required: 

Hand  tools:  shovels,  picks,  scoops 
Plows,  garden  cultivators 
Grinders,  forges 

Garden  tractors,  power  saws,  gasoline  engines 
Pumps,  hand-operated  shellers,  hand  seeders 
Road-making  machinery,  ditchers 
Small  threshers,  rice  hullers  (power) 

Because  of  the  considerable  need  for  small  irrigation  projects,  flood  control,  and  pre- 
vention of  alluvial  erosion  in  a mountainous  country  such  as  Korea,  there  ■will  be  a 
great  need  for  earth-moving  and  rock-crushing  machinery,  such  as  types  of  bull-dozers, 
power  drills,  etc.  No  individual  or  even  a small  village  would  be  in  a position  to 
purchase  these,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  combinations  of  communities 
or  a company  could  purchase  them  and  service  a very  wide  area,  as  the  threshing 
machine  crews  have  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  Electrical  Business,  the  Number  of  Utilities  Now  In  Korea,  and  What  the 
Future  Development  Might  Call  For 

Korea  is  very  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  water  power  for  electrical  generation. 
More  than  800,000  kw.  are  now  utilized,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  derived  from  hydro- 
electric plants.  Another  600,000  to  700,000  kw.  hydroelectric  capacity  is  now  in  the 
process  of  building.  Survey  of  Korean  water  power  has  shown  that  there  still  are 
over  one  hundred  sites  for  hydroelectric  plants  capable  of  generating  more  than 
2,000,000  kw. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  country  is  due  for  a wide  use  of  electrical  current, 
both  for  domestic  consumption,  industrial  use,  and  for  transportation.  It  is  expected 
that  the  three  fairly  large  size  steam  plants  will  eventually  be  replaced.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  high  tension  ( 100,000- 150,000-volt)  transmission  lines  carry  the  current 
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from  Chang  Jin  Hydroelectric  Projects,  150  to  200  miles,  to  supply  the  cities  of 
Pingyang  and  Seoul. 

New  equipment  requirements  to  utilize  all  this  power  will  be  in  the  way  of: 

Sub-station  equipment 

Panels 

Transformers 

Switchboards 

Heavy-transmission  line  equipment 

In  the  way  of  domestic  and  industrial  needs,  there  would  be  considerable  demand 
for  meters  (very  few  are  now  furnished  to  domestic  consumers);  appliances,  such  as 
fans,  irons,  stoves  and  heaters,  etc.,  would  be  required  for  domestic  use,  while  motors, 
fractional  horsepower  as  well  as  heavy  duty,  single  and  three-phase,  arc  welding, 
traveling  crane  and  other  industrial  equipment  such  as  switches,  circuit  breakers,  con- 
densers, coils,  and  especially  wiring  of  all  types,  would  be  necessary. 

The  Automotive  Industry,  the  Number  of  Miles  of  Paved  Roads,  Etc. 

There  are  in  Korea  about  14,000  miles  of  motor  highways,  less  than  200  of  which 
are  paved  or  surfaced  in  any  way.  However,  these  are  traversed  by  busses  and 
trucks  the  year  round.  With  the  program  of  improving  the  highways  projected  for 
after-war  Korea,  keen  demand  for  motor  vehicles  will  exist. 

It  is  expected  that  no  less  than  10,000  to  15,000  units,  mostly  truck  chassis,  will  be 
imported,  and  perhaps  5,000  motorcycles.  The  latter  will  be  used  mostly  for  light 
deliveries  in  cities,  and  for  message  service  between  towns. 

While  most  of  these  truck  chassis  would  be  used  for  hauling  freight  and  passengers 
(very  few  for  dump  and  dirt  hauling,  except  for  the  purpose  of  road-making),  the 
bodies  for  ordinary  freight  trucks  and  passenger  busses  will  probably  be  made  in 
Korea,  in  view  of  the  heavy  first-cost  and  freight  from  the  United  States.  Con- 
siderable experience  has  been  acquired  by  the  Koreans  in  this  type  of  work. 

The  narrow  tread,  low  horsepower  motorcars  will  not  be  very  popular  in  Korea, 
as  the  standard  tread  and  high  horsepower  automobiles  of  the  United  States.  Motorcars 
in  Korea  are  used  for  heavy  loads  on  steep  grades,  so  that  the  high-speed  busses  of 
the  type  used  in  the  wide,  well-constructed  highways  of  the  United  States,  would 
not  be  required,  but  rather  low  ratio  gears  adapted  to  trucks  would  be  in  favor. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Korea  would  go  in  for  motorcar  construction  to  any  extent 
other  than  perhaps  the  assembling  of  certain  units.  Accordingly,  all  the  accessories 
and  gadgets  for  the  automotive  industry  would  be  required. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  the  lifting  of  restrictions  to  owner-operation  of  motorcars 
now  prevailing,  more  individuals  will  purchase  personal  motorcars,  as  no  doubt  they 
will,  and  thus  increase  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  in  general. 

Railroad  Equipment — The  Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad  Present  and  Future 

There  are  approximately  2,400  miles  of  standard  gauge  railways  in  Korea  in  opera- 
tion, and  some  500  to  800  miles  more  in  the  process  of  construction.  Besides  this, 
there  are  over  a thousand  miles  of  narrow-gauge  railway  serving  communities  of 
considerable  importance.  Eventually  these  narrow-gauge  roads  will  be  converted  into 
the  standard  track  and  equipment. 

The  first  railways  in  Korea  were  built  by  American  capitalists  and  engineers,  and 
the  rolling  stock  as  well  as  track  material  was  mostly  of  American  manufacture.  For 
some  years  additions  to  track  and  equipment  were  purchased  from  the  States,  but  of 
late  they  have  been  supplied  by  the  local  shops  and  from  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
way plants. 

After  the  war  it  is  expected  that  a great  part  of  this  equipment  will  be  worn  out 
and  obsolete,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  motive  power  and  passenger 
coaches  have  been  in  use  since  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

While  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  Koreans  to  develop  their  transportation  system 
through  a network  of  highly  developed  high-speed  highways,  yet  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  present  railways  for  heavy  traffic  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Accordingly,  need  for 
heavier  types  of  rolling  stock,  shop  equipment,  signaling  systems  (switches,  etc.), 
would  be  immediate. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Some  Historical  Dates 


2317  B.C.  Mythical  establishment  of  Korean  Kingdom  by  Dan  Goon. 
1122  B.C.  Legendary  date  of  founding  of  Kingdom  of  Chosen  by  Ki  Ja. 
1275  A.D.  Time  of  Genghis  Kahn. 

1592  Start  of  Hideyoshi  (Japanese)  invasion  of  Korea. 

1597  Repulse  of  Japanese  invasion  by  Admiral  Yi  Soon  Sin. 

1853  U.  S.  Admiral  Perry  to  Japan. 

1868  Restoration  power  to  the  Japanese  Emperor. 

1876  First  Korean-Japanese  treaty. 

1882  Korean-American  treaty. 

1894-5  Chino-Japanese  War. 

1895  Assassination  of  Korean  Queen  by  Japanese  officials. 

1898  Spanish-American  War.  U.  S.  Control  of  Philippine  Islands. 

Annexation  of  Hawaiian  Islands  to  the  United  States. 


1899  Negotiation  of  "Open  Door”  Policy  in  China  by  U.  S. 

1902  First  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance. 

1904-5  Russo-Japanese  War. 

1905  Japanese  protectorate  forced  upon  Korea. 

1910  Forced  Annexation  of  Korea  to  Japan. 

1911  Third  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  for  10-year  term. 

1912  Chinese  Republic  established. 

1915  Famous  21  demands  upon  China  by  Japan  which  threatened  sovereignty 

of  China. 

1919  Korean  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Japan,  nation-wide  demonstration. 

1923  Devastating  earthquake  in  Japan. 

1931  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria. 

1937  Start  of  "China  Incident"  by  Japan. 

1940  Recognition  of  Korean  Army  in  China  by  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
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This  little  booklet  is  sent  to  you  with  our  com- 
pliments. We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
your  frank  comments  and  suggestions.  Your 
request  for  further  copies  for  your  friends  will 
have  our  prompt  attention. 

Address 

UNITED  KOREAN  COMMITTEE 
IN  AMERICA 

1368  West  Jefferson  Blvd.  Los  Angeles  7,  Calif. 


